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SAINT THOMAS MORE AND THE OATH 


by 
GEOFFREY bE C. PARMITER 


SAINT THOMAS More was deprived of his liberty for his conscientious 
efusal to take an oath. He remained a prisoner for over a year 
ind his imprisonment was ended only by his execution. In refusing 
he oath More stood almost alone among his contemporaries, but 
uis decision was made with care and deliberation,! and before 
eaving his Chelsea home to answer the summons of the com- 
nissioners administering the oath he had confessed his sins, heard 
Mass and received Communion, according to his custom when 
natters of special importance claimed his attention.? He refused 
he oath, knowing that his refusal would bring about his imprison- 
ment, because he believed that it was an oath that no Catholic 
ould take without denying his faith.* He could have regained his 
iberty at any time simply by swearing the oath and his firm refusal 
© do so puzzled his friends and irritated some of his family. His 
wife, who knew that the great men of England had taken the oath, 
was unable to understand why her husband did not do likewise, 
und she was exasperated: ‘ “‘What the good yere, master Moore’, 
juoth she, “I mervaile that you, that have bine alwaies hitherto 
aken for so wise a man, will nowe so play the foole to lye heare 
n this close, filthy prison, and be content thus to be shut vpp 
amongst mise and rattes, when you might be abroade at your 


For instance, his daughter, Margaret, reported More as saying in prison: ‘But 
ith standinge my conscience, I can in no wise doe it, and that for the instruction of 
ny conscience in the matter, I haue not sleightly loked, but by many yeres studied 
ind aduisedly considered, and neuer could yet see nor heare that thing, nor I thinke 
‘neuer shall, that coulde induce mine owne minde to thinke otherwise than I doe...” 
Correspondence of Sir Thomas More (ed. E. F. Rogers; 1947), 516; hereafter cited 
is Correspondence). 

Roper, The Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, Knighte (E.E.T.S.; 1935), 723 Harpsfield, 
The Life and Death of Sr Thomas Moore, knight (E.E.T.S.; 1932), 166. 

See the quotation to which note 11 is appended. 
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libertye, and with the favour and good will both of the kinge and 
his Councell, If yow wold but doe as all the Byshops and best 
learned of this realme haue done”.’4 Even his favourite daughter, 
Margaret, attempted for a time to persuade him to take the oath 
and wrote to him a letter, urging him to do so, which caused him 


much anguish.® 
More, however, resisted not only the blandishments and threats 


of the members of the council but also the appeals of his family 
to whom he was devoted, and he did so in the full knowledge that 
his resolution meant much hardship for his wife and children.® At 
great cost to himself and to those who were dearest to him, More 
refused to compromise his faith and endured the imprisonment 
which culminated in his execution.’ More is one of the most illustrious 
of the English martyrs, and is now a canonised saint, and it is 
therefore important that we should know, if possible, the terms of 
the oath that More found incompatible with his faith. It is much 
to be regretted that we do not possess the document tendered to 
More. It is a singular fact that there no longer exists any of the 
documents employed in the administration of this oath; nevertheless 
it is possible to reach an accurate estimate of its nature, and it is 
the purpose of this paper to discuss the probable terms of the oath. 


* Roper, op. cit., 82. Here, as in all other quotations made in this paper, contractions 
have been silently expanded. 

® Correspondence, 508, 509. In this letter to his daughter, probably written in May, 
1534, More expressed his anguish as follows: ‘If I had not ben, my derely beloued 
doughter, at a firme and fast point, (I trust in God’s great mercie) this good great 
while before, your lamentable letter had not a litle abashed me, surely farre aboue 
all other thynges, of which I here diuers times not a fewe terrible towarde me. But 
surely they all towched me neuer so nere, nor were so greuous vnto me, as to se you, 
my welbeloued childe, in such vehement piteous maner labour to perswade vnto me, 
that thinge wherin I haue of pure necessite for respect unto myne owne soule, so 
often gyuen you so precise answere before. Wherin as towchinge the pointes of your 
letter, I can make none answere, for I doubt not but you well remembre, that the 
matters which moue my conscience (without declaracion wherof I can nothinge 
touche the poyntes) I haue sondry tymes shewed you that I will disclose them to no 
man. And therfore doughter Margaret, I can in this thynge no further, but lyke as 
you labour me againe to folowe your minde to desire and praye you both againe 
to leaue of such labour, and with my former answeres to holde your self content.’ 
See, also, ibid., 514-32, and Stapleton, Life and Illustrious Martyrdom of Sir Thomas 
More (ed. Hallet; 1928), 162. 

® Correspondence, 509. 

7It is necessary to emphasize that More was not executed for his refusal of the oath; 
for the charge made against him, on which he was convicted and executed, see 
Parmiter, ‘The Indictment of Saint Thomas More’, in DOWNSIDE REVIEW, LXXV, 
149-166 (Spring, 1957). 
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In 1534 there had been passed a statute® which, following the 
marriage of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, settled the succession 
and, after dealing with certain other matters, required that the 
King’s subjects should take an oath to maintain the effect and 
content of the act. It will be necessary to examine this act in some 
detail, but for the moment it is only necessary to note that com- 
missioners were appointed to administer the oath that the act 
required. 

More appeared before the commissioners® at Lambeth on 
Monday, 13th April 1534, having received on the previous day a 
summons to do so.'° Several others, all clerics and including Saint 
John Fisher, had also been summoned, and More, the only layman, 
was the first to be called before the commissioners to take the oath. 
What then happened may best be described in his own words: 

‘After the cause of my sendinge for, declared vnto me (wherof 
I some what merueyled in my minde, consideringe that they sent 
for no mo temporall men but me) I desired the sight of the othe, 
which they shewed me vnder the great seale. Than desired I the 
sight of the Acte of the Succession, which was deliuered me in a 
printed roll. After which redde secretely by my self, and the othe 
considered with the acte, I shewed vnto them, that my purpose 
was not to put any faulte eyther in the acte or any man that made 
it, or in the othe or any many that sware it, nor to condempne 
the conscience of any other man. But as for my self in good faith 
my conscience so moued me in the matter, that though I wolde 
not denie to swere to the succession, yet vnto the othe that there 


825 Hen. 8, c. 22. 

® According to Roper and Harpsfield, the commissioners on this occasion were 
Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Audley, lord chancellor, and 
Thomas Cromwell, secretary of state (see Roper, op. cit., 72; Harpsfield, op. cit., 
166). But More, in a letter to Margaret Roper, expressly stated that the Abbot of 
Westminster was also present and had endeavoured to persuade him to take the oath 
(Correspondence, 506). 

19 See Stapleton, op. cit., 160; Stapleton recorded that the summons was served on 
More the previous day while he was at the house of John Clements after hearing 
the sermon at Paul’s Cross in company with his son-in-law, William Roper. Stapleton 
mistakenly stated the day to be Palm Sunday instead of Low Sunday, writing in 
palmis instead of in albis (see Bridgett, Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More (1891), 
350 n.), a mistake that was repeated by ‘Ro. Ba’. (see The Lyfe of Syr Thomas More, 
by Ro. Ba., E.E.T.S., 1950, p. 189). 
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was offred me I coulde not sware, without the iubardinge [ie.. 
jeoparding] of my soule to perpetuall dampnacion.’ 

In a conversation with his daughter, Margaret, after he had been 
imprisoned in the Tower for his refusal to take the oath, More 
made a remark of considerable significance which was recorded 
by Margaret’s husband, William Roper: ‘I may tell thee, Megg, 
they that haue committed me hither, for refusinge of this oath not 
agreable with the statute, are not by theyr owne lawe able to iustifye 
my imprisonement.”!? It is not necessary, for the purposes of this 
paper, to trace the details of the manner in which the commissioners 
attempted to persuade and intimidate More to take the oath. It is 
sufficient to record that when More appeared before them on 
17th April he again refused and was imprisoned. 

More was one of the most eminent lawyers of his day and had 
but recently resigned the office of lord chancellor. It is therefore 
to be expected that he would approach the problem presented to 
him at Lambeth not only as a conscientious Catholic but as a skilful 
and learned lawyer. From his own words, already quoted, it appears 
that, after a careful comparison of the oath and the act of parliament 
which required it to be taken, he was of the opinion that the oath 
was ‘not agreeable with the statute’ and that the oath tendered to 
him was unlawful. This can only mean that More was asserting 
that the oath tendered to him contained matters to which the 
statute did not require him to swear. It is of interest to note that 
in the surviving fragments of the biography of More written by 
his nephew, William Rastell, a lawyer, it is asserted that ‘the oath 
was not warranted by the act of succession’. 

It is an ancient principle of English law that a statute only provides 
for that which it contains, and its content is to be discovered by 
settled rules of construction applied in conformity with the common 
™ From a letter dated c. 17th April 1534, from More to Margaret Roper, printed in 


Correspondence, 501 et seq.; for the quotation above, see p. 502. 
12 Roper, op. cit., 78. 
a See the quotation from the Rastell Fragments in note 32. 

See, e.g. Edrich’s Case (1603), 5 Co. Rep. 118a, at 118b: ‘And the judges said they 
ought not to make any construction against the express letter of the statute; for 
nothing can so express the meaning of the makers of the act, as their own direct 
words, for index animi sermo’. For a modern statement of the principle, see Attorney- 
General v. Higgins (1857), 2 H. & N. 339, per Pollock, C.B., at p. 349: ‘We must 


treat this act of parliament as providing for that which is found in it and nothing 
more . 
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law.’ It is an equally ancient principle that penal and restrictive 
statutes must be construed strictly.1° With these principles in mind 
we may turn to an examination of the relevant statute which was 
entitled “An Acte for the establishment of the Kynges succession’.2? 

The act began with a long recital of the evils resulting from 
uncertainty in the title to the crown and the succession thereto.18 
It was then enacted that the marriage of the king and the Lady 
Catherine, widow of the king’s elder brother, Prince Arthur (whose 
marriage to Catherine was declared to have been consummated, 
as appeared by the sufficient proof in the process before Archbishop 
Cranmer), should be deemed to be against the laws of Almighty 
God and void, and that the separation hereof made by Cranmer 
should be valid and effectual; and it was provided that Catherine 
should thenceforth be called only Dowager to Prince Arthur.1® 


18 See, e.g. the general rules laid down by Coke in Heydon’s Case (1584), 3 Co. Rep. 
7a, at 7b, and often since approved (e.g. in Salkeld v. Johnson (1848), 2 Exch. 256, 
at p. 273, per Pollock, C.B., and River Wear Commissioners v. Adamson (1877), 
2 App. Cas. 743. at p. 764, per Lord Blackburn; Eastman Photographic Materials Co. 
_y. Comptroller-General of Patents, [1898] A.C. 571, at p. 573. In Coke’s time and earlier 
great pains were taken by the courts, in construing acts of parliament, to ascertain 
the intention of the legislature; see 4 Co. Inst. 324; Stradling v. Morgan (1560), 
1 Plowd. 201; William v. Be- <ley (1561), 1 Plowd. 227, at p. 231, and other cases. 
16 See, e.g. Anon. (1508), Keil. 95; Courteen’s Case (1618), Hob. 270. For a modern 
statement of the principle see London Passenger Transport Board v. Moscrop, [1942] 
A.C. 332, at p. 342, per Viscount Maugham: ‘In a case where a statutory prohibition 
involving the possibility of a prosecution for misdemeanour has to be construed 
the words of prohibition must be strictly construed, that is, the meaning of the words 
cannot properly be extended beyond their natural significance unless it is clear from 
the context that the legislature intended them to be used in a wider sense.’ See, also, 
Lloyd v. Rosbee (1810), 2 Camp. 453, at p. 454, per Lord Ellenborough: ‘But this is 
a penal statute, and is to be construed strictly’. 
17 25 Hen. 8, c. 22; printed in Statutes of the Realm, iii, 471 et seq. 
18 This recital contains phrases, characteristic of much of Henry VIII’s legislation, 
such as ‘the imperiall Crowne of [this Realme]’, and ‘the lawfull Kynges and Emperours 
of this Realme’, as well as an allegation that ‘the Bisshop of Rome and See apostolike, 
contrary to the greate and invyolable grauntes of jurisdiccions geven by God 
ymmediately to Emperours Kynges and Prynces in succession to theire heires, hath 
presumed in tymes paste to investe who shulde please theym to inherite in other 
mennes Kyngdomes and Domynyons, which thynge we your most humble subjectes 
‘bothe spirituall and temporall doo mooste abhorre and deteste’. 
19 It is not possible to summarize here the long history of the divorce. It may be 
noted, however, that in the course of these events it had been Henry’s contention 
that his marriage to Catherine of Aragon was invalid on the ground that it was within 
the prohibited degrees of kindred, since she was the widow of his deceased brother 
and her marriage with him had been consummated. Henry found in Leviticus xx, 21, 
both an explanation of his lack of a male heir and a condemnation of his marriage; 
he appears to have ignored Deuteronomy xxv, 5 (see, e.g. L. & P., iv, 5156, and cf. 
ibid., 3641). In order to establish the canonical invalidity of his marriage it was, 
however, necessary for him to assert that the Pope, in granting the dispensation 
permitting the m-rriage, had no authority or power to do so. 
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This was followed by a declaration that the marriage between the | 
king and Anne Boleyn, described in the statute as the king’s ‘most 
dere and entyerly beloved wyf Quene Anne’, was valid, according 
to the just judgment of Cranmer, the grounds of which had been 
confirmed by the whole clergy of the realm in both convocations, 
as well as by Oxford and Cambridge and many foreign universities 
and the private writings of many learned men. The act went on to 
ratify the marriage with Anne Boleyn as being ‘good, and con- 
sonant to the lawes of Almyghty God without errour or defaulte.’?° 

The statute then defined the prohibited degrees of kindred and 
declared that marriages within such degrees were plainly pro- 
hibited by God’s law from which no one had power to dispense. 
There followed an enactment that no person should marry within 
the prohibited degrees, and that if any person had previously 
contracted such a marriage and had been ‘separate from the bondes’ 
of such marriage by a minister of the Church of England, the 
separation should be permanent. It was further provided that a 
person already so married but not ‘separate from the bondes’ of the 
marriage, should be separated by sentence of the ordinary only, 
without any appeal to Rome. 

The statute then declared that the king’s issue by Anne Boleyn 
should be his lawful children. Such children were declared capable 
of inheriting the crown according to the laws of the realm, and the 
limitation of the crown was then set out; that is to say, the crown 
should pass first to the king’s sons in order of seniority and to their 
heirs, and in default of such sons, to the Princess Elizabeth and the 
king’s other issue female. ; 

_ It was then provided that, before 1st May 1534, in all the shires 
of the kingdom proclamation should be made of the tenor and 
contents of the act. And it was further provided that any person 
who should maliciously do anything by writing, printing or ‘by 
any exterior acte or dede’, to the peril of the king or to the prejudice 
of his marriage with Anne Boleyn or to their issue capable of 


20 The foregoing part of the statute having solved Henry’s case of conscience (as 


referred to in note 19), the statute went on to make provision for those of Henry’s 
subjects who might be in like case. 
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inheriting the crown under the act, should be guilty of high treason; 
any persons so convicted, and their aiders and abettors, should 
‘suffer paynes of dethe’ and forfeit all their property, except such 
property as they might hold to uses. It was further provided that 
persons committing such offences by word only should be guilty 
of misprision of treason.” A further enactment provided that no 
such offender should have any privilege of sanctuary. 

There then followed a provision that upon the death of the king 
his male issue under the age of eighteen years and his unmarried 
female issue under the age of sixteen years should be under the 
guardianship of their mother and of a council appointed by the 
king; and it was enacted that any person who ‘by wrytyng or exterior 
dede or acte’ opposed such provisions should be guilty of high 
treason. 

Then followed the enactment requiring all subjects to take the 
oath. This enactment, which was expressed to be ‘for the more 
sure establishement of the Succession of your moste Royal Majestie 
accordyng to the tenour and forme of this Acte’, provided that ‘as 
well all the nobles of your Realme spirituall and temporall, as all 
others your subjectes now lyvyng or being or that hereafter shalbe 
at theire full ages, by the commaundement of your Majestie or of 
your heires at all tymes hereafter from tyme to tyme when it shall 
please your Highnes or your heires to appoynt, shall make a cor- 
porall othe?? in the presence of your Highnes or your heires, or 
before suche other as your Majestie or your heires wyll depute for 
the same, that they shall truly firmely and constantly without 
fraude or gyle observe fulfyll maynteyn defende and kepe to theyre 
cunnyng wytte and uttermoste of theire powers the hole effects and 
contentes of this presente acte.’ It was then enacted that any person 


21 In the absence of special statutory provision, mere words would not be held to be 
a sufficient overt act within the Treasons Act, 1351, so as to render the speaker of the 
words liable to conviction for treason; see Parmiter, loc. cit., 152. Misprision of 
treason was, primarily, the concealment of treason; that is, bare knowledge of the 
treason together with its concealment, without any degree of assent. The term ‘mis- 
prision’ was also used to describe contempts of a public nature amounting to high 
misdemeanours. See, generally, Hale P.C., i, 374. ; 

22 A corporal oath was so called because it was ratified by corporally touching (€.g. 
by kissing) some sacred object such as a relic or a New Testament. 
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suing livery, restitution or ouster le main, * or any person doing 
fealty by reason of tenure of land should swear a like oath. It was 
then provided that ‘yf any person or persones, being commaunded 
by auctoritie of this acte to take the said othe afore lymytted, 
obstynatly refuse that to doo in contempt of this acte, that then 
every suche person soo doing to be taken and accepted for offendour 
in mesprision of high treason;** And that every suche refusall — 
shalbe demed and adjuged mesprysion of high treason, and the 
offendour therin to suffer suche paynes and imprisonment losses 
and forfaytures and also lose privileges of sanctuaries in lyke maner 
and forme as is above mencioned®> for the mesprisions of treason 
afore lymytted by this acte.’*® 

The act concluded with a proviso that the prohibition of marriages 
within the degrees of kindred set out should be interpreted ‘of 
suche mariages where mariages were solempnysed and carnall 
knowlege was hade’. 

It will be observed that the act contained provisions to which 
no Catholic could assent without repudiating his faith. Examples 
are provided by the provisions declaring Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine to be against the law of God and invalid, those declaring 
the marriage with Anne Boleyn to be valid and to be in accordance 
with the laws of God, and those declaring that no one (not even 
the Pope) had power to dispense from the prohibition of marriage 
within certain degrees of kindred. These are points of conscience 
which should have been sufficient to deter any well instructed 


*3 Livery was the act of giving a person possession of land; restitution was the putting 
in possession of lands or tenements a person who had been unlawfully disseised of 
them; ouster le main was the livery of lands, out of the hands of a guardian, upon 
an heir attaining the age of twenty-one (it was abolished by the 12 Car. 2, c. 24), 
and the term was also used to signify the livery of land out of the sovereign’s hands 
upon a judgment given for a person suing out a monstrans de droit. 

24 See note 21. 

ee That is, the provision whereby persons doing anything by words only to the pre- 
judice of the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn were guilty of misprision of treason: 
‘every such offence shalbe taken and adjuged for mesprision of treason; And that 
every person and persons . . . soo doing and offendyng, and being herof [therof, in 
the original act] lawfully convycte by presentment verdicte processe or confession, 
shall suffer imprisonment of theire bodyes at the Kynges wyll, and shall losse aswell 
all theire goods catallis [sci. chattels] and debts as all suche interesses and estates 
of freholde or for yeres which any such offenders shall have of or in any Londs Rents 
or Heredytaments what soo ever at the tyme of convyccion and attayndre of such 
offence.” (Statutes of the Realms, iii, 474.) 

26 Statutes of the Realm, iii, 474. 
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Catholic from taking the oath; the penalties for refusing the oath 
were, however, sufficiently savage to ensure that it would be taken 
by all but a few. It is not, however, from More’s conscientious 
objections that we may derive assistance in the present inquiry 
but from his legal objection. This objection was, as we have seen, 
that the oath tendered to him required him to swear to matters 
not contained in the act. 

If the oath required by the act had been merely in some such 
general form as ‘I will truly, firmly and constantly, without fraud 
or guile, observe, fulfill, maintain, defend and keep . . . the whole 
effect and contents of the act’, a form which follows the precise 
wording of the act, it would not have been possible for More to 
have asserted that the oath was ‘not agreeable with the statute’, 
whatever his conscientious views might have been. It must, therefore, 
have been an oath in more particular terms, containing a number 
of different matters specifically set out. 

Since the statute was passed towards the end of the session which 
extended from 15th January to 30th March 1534, it came into 
force on 15th January 1534.7” On the same day that the act received 
the royal assent the king signed letters patent, dated 30th March 
1534, appointing commissioners to administer the oath required 
by the act. ?° The commissioners so appointed were Thomas Cranmer, 
Thomas Audely, the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Suffolk, 
and they administered the oath to members of both houses of 
parliament. The text of the oath which the commissioners were 


27 Before 1793 acts of parliament, unless the contrary were expressed therein, came 
into force as from the first day of the session in which they were passed because, by 
a legal fiction, a session of parliament, like an assize, was deemed to constitute a 
single day (see, e.g. Panter v. Attorney-General (1772), 6 Bro. Parl. Cas. 486; R. v. 
Smith, R. v. Weston, [1910] 1 K.B. 17, at p. 24). This led to a number of difficulties 
and to the extraordinary result that a man might be convicted of a crime which had 
not been created by statute at the time it was committed. The change was effected 
by the Acts of Parliament (Commencement) Act, 1793 (33 Geo. 3, ¢. 13): 

28 According to the terms of the letters patent, the commissioners, or any three or 
two of them, were given ‘plenam Potestatem et Auctoritatem capiend. et recipiend. 
Sacramentum et Fidelitatem omnium et singulorum Ducium, Comitum, Baronum, 
Episcoporum, Abbatum, Priorum, Militum, ac omnium et singulorum aliorum 
Legiorum et Subditorum Nostrorum, quorumcunque cujuscunque Gradus seu 
Conditionis fuerunt . : .” 
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required to administer was annexed to the letters patent and, as 
printed in the journals, is as follows:?° 


Ye shall swear to bear your Faith, Truth, and Obedience, alonely 
to the King’s Majesty, and to the Heirs of his Body, according to 
the Limitation and Rehearsal within this Statute of Succession above 
specified,®° and not to any other within this Realm, nor foreign 
Authority, Prince, or Potentate; and in case any Oath be made, or 
hath been made, by you, to any other Person or Persons, that then 
you to repute the same as vain and annihilate; and that, to your 
Cunning, Wit, and uttermost of your Power, without Guile, Fraud, 
or other undue Means, ye shall observe, keep, maintain, and defend, 
this Act above specified, and all the whole Contents and Effects 
thereof, and all other Acts and Statutes made since the Beginning 
of this present Parliament, in Confirmation or for due Execution 
of the same, or of anything therein contained; and thus ye shall 
do against all manner of Persons, of what Estate, Dignity, Degree, 
or Condition soever they be, and in no wise do or attempt, nor to 
your Power suffer to be done or attempted, directly or indirectly, 
any Thing or Things, privily or apertly, to the Let, Hindrance, 
Damage, or Derogation thereof, or of any Part of the same, by any 
Manner of Means, or for any Manner of Pretence or cause. So help 
you God and all Saints. 


This oath contains matter for which no provision was made in 
the act. The oath begins with what is, in effect, an oath of allegiance 
to the king and his heirs as limited by the act. Although the act 
contains no specific provision requiring the taking of an oath of 
allegiance, it is probable that this part of the oath could be justified. 
The oath, however, proceeds with the words ‘and not to any other 
within this Realm, nor foreign Authority, Prince or Potentate’. 
For these words, which are wide enough to include the Pope, no 


cd Journals of the House of Lords, i, 82. The text of the oath as given by ‘Hall’, although 
containing some verbal variations, agrees in substance with the form of the oath in 
the Lords Journals (Life of Fisher, ed. Bayne; E.E.T.S., 1921, p- 95). Gilbert Burnet 
said that “The Oath it seems was likewise agreed on in the House of Lords, for the 
Form of it is set down in their Journal as follows’, and he then gave its text in terms 
identical (save for spelling) with those given by ‘Hall’ (Burnet, History of the Reforma- 
tion, 2nd ed., i, 146). 

aoeThat 1s; specified in the letters patent to which the form of oath was annexed: 
*. . . damus vobis Tribus, et Duobus Vestrum, plenam Potestatem et Auctoritatem 
capiend. et recipiend, Sacramentum et Fidelitatem omnium et singulorum .. . [as 
in note 28], juxta vim, formam et effectum, cujusdam Statuti, in presenti Parliamento 
Nostro, Securitatem, Statum et Successionem Nostram concernentem editi et provisi 
ac juxta tenorem Sacramenti presentibus annexi.. .’ } 
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authority can be found in the statue and it was plainly illegal to 
Tequire any man to take the oath while it contained such words. 

Moreover, this oath required any person taking it to repudiate 
any oath (the nature of which was not specified) made to any person 
other than the king. The act did not require any such thing; and, 
having regard to their very wide ambit, the relevant words cannot 
even be justified on the ground that they were necessarily ancillary 
to the act. Finally, whereas the act required an oath that the subjects 
should ‘truly, firmly and constantly, without fraud or guile, observe, 
fulfill, maintain, defend and keep to their cunning, wit and uttermost 
of their powers the whole effects and contents of this present act’, 
the oath quoted above required the subject to ‘observe, keep, 
maintain, and defend this Act above specified, and all the whole 
contents and effect thereof, and all other Acts and Statutes made 
since the beginning of the present parliament, in confirmation or for 
due execution of the same’. It will readily be seen that there is no 
warrant for the words of the oath in italics which include, not only 
‘the act of succession, but any other act that might be passed con- 
firming it or providing for its execution.* 

The chronology of these events is significant. The statute was 
passed by both houses in March, and received the royal assent on 
30th March, and on the same day the king signed letters patent 
appointing commissioners and prescribing the form of oath, where- 
upon the commissioners administered the oath in parliament. On 
12th April, less than a fortnight later, an oath was tendered to 
More and others at Lambeth. This oath must have been tendered 
pursuant to a different commission from that which was used to 
administer the oath to members of both houses of parliament, 
since the commissioners at Lambeth included Cromwell and, it 
seems, the Abbot of Westminster, who were not included in the 
commission set out in the Lords Journals. Nevertheless, the short 
interval of time strongly suggests that the oath tendered to More 


$1 The qualification at the end of the words in italics should be noted; the words in 
italics are not wide enough to include a// acts passed since the beginning of the 
parliament, but only such acts as were ‘in confirmation or for due execution of’ the 
act of succession. The phrase is not, therefore, wide enough to include such statutes 
as the Dispensations Act of 1534 (25 Hen. 8, c. 21, which contained an unqualified 
statement that the king was the supreme head of the Church in England) as has 
sometimes been supposed (e.g. Hughes, Reformation in England, i, 270, end of n.1), 
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was substantially in the form in which it is printed in the Lords 
Journals, since it is in a high degree unlikely that, in the short 
time available, any material alteration would have been made in 
the text of the oath which had evidently been drafted while the act 
was still passing through parliament. And it is to be noted that the 
oath in the Lords Journals contains matter going beyond the 
requirements of the act, as More complained. 

William Roper asserted that the amplification of the oath was 
the work of Audley and Cromwell.?? However that may be, it 
seems clear that doubts were soon felt as to the legality of the oath 
that was being administered. In the next session of parliament, 
which lasted from 3rd November to 18th December 1534, steps 
were taken to put matters right. A bill was introduced which was 
passed as ‘An Acte ratyfienge the othe that everie of the Kynges 
Subjectes hath taken and shall hereafter be bounde to take for due 
observacyon of the acte made for the suretie of the successyon of 
the Kynges Highnes in the Crowne of the Realme’.* 

This second act recited the oath of obedience to the king and 
his heirs by Anne Boleyn required by the former act and it then 
recited that ‘at the daye of the laste prorogacion of this present 
parliament’ the members of both houses of parliament had taken 
‘such othe as then. was devysed yn wrytinge’, adding, significantly 
enough, that it was ‘mente and intendyd at that tyme that every 
other the Kyngs Subjects shulde be bounde to accepte and take 
the same’. The tenor of the oath was then set out and it agrees, 


%? Roper, op. cit., 77, 78: ‘Whereas the oath confirminge the supremacye and matri- 
monie was by the first statute in fewe wordes comprised, the Lord Chauncelor and 
Master Secretary did of their owne heads adde more words vnto it, to make it appeare 
vnto the kinges eares more pleasaunt and plausible. And that oath, so amplified, 
caused they to be ministred to Sir Thomas Moore, and to all other throughout the 
Realme . . . But at length the Lord Chauncelor and master Secretorye, espieng their 
owne ouersight in that behalf, were fayne afterwardes to find the meanes that another 
statute shold be made for the confirmacion of the oath so amplified with their 
additions.’ A similar assertion was made by William Rastell; see the Rastell Fragments 
printed in Harpsfield, op. cit., 228: ‘[Fisher, More and Dr Wilson] were wrongefully 
ymprisoned, bycause the othe contaigned more thinges then were warranted by the 
acte of succession. . . . Note that before this acte [sci. the 26 Hen. 8, c. 2, ratifying 
the oath], the othe was not warranted by the acte of succession, but wrongefully 
gyuen, and those foresaid holly men wrongefully ymprisoned for refusinge it.’ William 
Hone (1508-1565), More’s nephew, was a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn who became a 
judge. 

33 26 Hen. 8, c. 2. 
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with only verbal variations, with the oath in the Lords Journals.*4 
[he recited oath was then declared to be valid and to be the oath 
intended by the act of succession. Finally it was provided that a 
ertificate of any refusal to take the oath before commissioners 
should be taken as an indictment for such refusal and process had 
thereon. 

It would appear to follow from the enactment of this statute 
that the oaths previously tendered were all substantially in the form 
there recited which does not materially differ from the form of oath 
in the Lords Journals. Had several different forms of oath been 
administered it would have been necessary to validate each form of 
oath. Indeed, it is to be expected that, when commissions were 
issued for the administration of the oath in various parts of the 
country, the commissions and the form of oath annexed would 
not have materially differed from one another. 

Thus, there is a very strong probability that the oath administered 
to St Thomas More was in the form appearing either in the Lords 
Journals or in the statute 26 Hen. 8, c. 2. There are verbal differences 
between these versions but the substance and effect of each oath 
is the same. Since, however, the Lords Journals set out the actual 
terms of the oath administered in parliament, whereas the form of 
oath appearing in the 26 Hen. 8, c. 2, purports only to be the ‘tenor’ 
of the oath administered under the succession act, it is suggested 
that the form of oath appearing in the Lords Journals (which is 
the form set out in this paper) may be accepted as substantially 
the form of oath tendered to St Thomas More. 


‘4 One of the verbal variations is as follows: instead of the phrase ‘Ye shall observe... 
this Act above specified, and all the whole Contents and Effects therof, and all other 
Acts and Statutes made since the Beginning of this present Parliament, in Confirma- 
tion or for due Execution of the same’, which appears in the version in the Lords 
Journals, there is the phrase ‘You shall observe . . . the said acte of successyon, and 
ali the hole effectes & contentes therof, and all other actes and statutes made yn 
sonfirmacion or for execucion of the same or of any thynge therin conteyned.’ It 
will be observed that the substituted phrase contains the same qualification (‘made 
in confirmation or for due execution of the same’) as occurred in the version in the 
Lords Journals and on which comment is made in note 31. The effect of the two 
versions of this phrase is substantially the same; the omission from the second version 
of the phrase ‘since the beginning of this present parliament’, which occurs in the 
Lords Journals version, does not, in practice, widen the phrase, since any act ‘made 
in confirmation or for due execution of the’ Act of Succession must, of necessity, 
have been passed since the beginning of the parliament in which that act was passed. 
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THE BEGGARLY ELEMENTS OF 
BOOKWORM FARE" 


by 
EDMUND BISHOP (1846-1917) 

April 1900 

Tue idea of collecting books, forming a library, first suggested 
itself to me when I was at school in Belgium and at the age of about 
14. Almost unconsciously I began a realisation of the idea: at that 
time I was smitten with Chateaubriand and Hachette’s collection 
of cheap French Classics was coming out, I think at fr. 3.50. a 
volume. I collected all Chateaubriand’s works, I think, except the 
“Mémoires d’outre tombe”. This already betrayed a weakness 
that has since shown itself —a desire to have ““Complete Works” — 
a weakness for “Opera Omnia”. As month by month went by I 
used also [to] get some new volume of Hachette’s series: I remember 
getting Racine, Corneille, Moli¢re, Montesquieu, Pascal: and what’s 
more reading *em. But it was Chateaubriand that fascinated me: 
the Martyrs, the Génie du Christianisme, the Voyage de Paris a 
Jérusalem, and the Lecons (?) de I’Histoire de France particularly 
influenced me and opened up whole regions of unknown literature, 
mostly of the dry and learned kind. The introduction to the Voyage 
gave me a view of the series of travellers to Greece and the Holy 
Land and I got it off almost by heart: Tournefort, Spon and 
the rest became living persons to me. And I can trace most dis- 
tinctly back to the perusal of this Introduction, which I read and 
re-read, the interest that the Crusades, the Holy Land and the Latin 
principalities in Greece, to which many books, a mere specimen 


‘The title (see p. 22) is our choice. This ‘piece’ by Edmund Bishop has recently 

been discovered in one of his books in our Bishop Library and we take pleasure in 

publishing it for the first time. In transcribing the effort has been made to keep as 

close to the manuscript as the tolerable comfort of the reader will allow. We are 

grateful for the assistance of Mr Nigel Abercrombie, author of The Life and Work 

of ate Bishop which was published in November 1959 by Longmans, Green 
0.—Editor. 
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of a whole never realised — Historiens des Croisades, Orient 
Latin, Pilgrimages, Buchon, Hefd [2] . . . etc. etc. as types in my 
collection bear witness. But it was the Introduction to the Lecons 
hat most affected me. It introduced me to the Maurists, the Bol- 
andists, Tillemont and Fleury, Adrien, de Valois, Pagi etc. As I 
ook back I am astonished myself to find in what a region I was 
living between 14 and 15. It seems to me now looking back simply 
‘idiculous that a boy of that age could have his head busy with 
hese things. Yet from that day to this now certain expressions 
aave never left me: “Fleury and Tillemont are two men whose 
styles on ne refait pas.” . . . “When Gibbon has no longer the help 
of Tillemont in chronology il fourvoie et tombe . . .” or words to 
hat effect; and so on. Curiously enough there was a master in the 
school who besides a good knowledge of French literature in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term knew about these things too. On 
he afternoons when the school went out for a promenade I found 
nyself continually walking and talking with him and he was always 
‘eady and free in communication, whether in regard to the classical 
French writers, or the school of French érudits. About the Bol- 
andists then living and working he was well-informed no less than 
yn the old pre-Revolutionary school of érudits. It was he who used 
mn his journeys to Brussels to get me frequently my purchases; 
ind as I read he was ready to discuss. So that by the age of 15 I 
mew as it were familiarly and “all about” ranges of people and 
subjects which one could not fancy (I cannot now fancy) entering 
nto the mind or interests of a snip of a schoolboy. Things did not 
top here: being boys abroad, each one’s stock of books passed 
he round of the readers. One English boy I remember had Prescott’s 
listorical works. I remember on reading extracting all about the 
ditions of the various historians of Spanish America — Navarrete’s 
sollection of voyages etc. Lord Kingsborough’s great book on 
Mexico I remember particularly dwelling on with great pleasure, 
—it had two attractions, picture plates and elephant folio size. 
Notwithstanding its cost I then made up my mind I should some 
lay get it. This has never been done; but so strong are the impressions 
nade on the boyish imagination that I was well on in the thirties 
yf my age before I ceased marking the “Antiquities of Mexico” 
yhen I found it in the catalogues (e.g. of Quaritch’s) as a book 
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possibly to be got,— though by this time my tastes had declared | 
themselves definitely in other directions and I felt very truly the: 
need of severe limitations. Indeed the improbability of my ever’ 
being able to carry out my then pretty modest programme of ° 
library purchases had begun to come home to me. Of course in the: 
very boyish days I have been speaking of, limitations were of the: 
most rudimentary kind. The idea of forming a collection of books; 
was already quite clear in my mind; of that there is no doubt; it: 
was to be a “‘historical’” library — that was the whole extent of the: 
limitation, for it was nothing less than all history. I can recall quite: 
well 18th century memoirs as forming items in it. But the idea of a. 
library was not the only one; something was to come of it. The: 
proportion between the general nature of the library and the: 
particular character of the work that was meditated is not a very’ 
just one I fear. The project that already, little more than a child. 
as I was, simmered in my mind was —a collection of the Acts. 
of the English Saints in four volumes large quarto. It excites a smile: 
even to write it; and it may be asked whether I write it expecting | 
to be believed? I expect nothing; but it is the fact,— and the fact: 
may serve to illustrate at once the imaginativeness and ideal-. 
practical character of the boy’s mind as well as the impression made | 
upon it by [the] Bollandist institute. It had captivated my imagina- 

tion, there is no doubt about it. Of Jesuits and Benedictines I had. 
then no notion. Nor can I recall anything which can show that the 

Maurists had impressed me in the same way. The reason is this. 
doubtless: the work of the Bollandists came as embodied in one 

single and simple undertaking of a definite character. The work of | 
the Maurists as diffused over a wider range; but I remember distinctly 

the effect of the vastness, the colossal nature of the Maurist work. 

Le Comte, Le Long and Fevret de Fontette, and the Ordonnances 

with de Lauriére all fixed themselves in my mind at that time as 

auxiliary troops so to speak; and above all Du Cange. This was 

by the time I was 15. 


26 May, 1900 

When I returned to England various things turned my attention 
to another channel. I remember well coming across Bohn’s catalogue 
with Lord Kingsborough’s book in it, and in those days the old 
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Bohn had a quantity of superb books, new editions of Strutt, 
Meyrick and so on, books of Sir Harris Nicolas etc. From Swainson’s 
Dooks I got a good idea of the bibliography of zoology. It was no 
teal love of science but a fancy for fine books [that] attracted me 
lo ornithology, and by the time I was 16 I think I could have passed 
an examination in the subject of books on Natural History as 
learnt — not from inspection but only —from books about it. 
At any rate this brought me across a whole lot of people hitherto 
unknown from Aldrovandus, our own Willoughby and Ray down 
to Temminck and Laurier and our own Gould. And the knowledge 
of the existence of such beautiful books as these latter could not 
but produce, partly through that acquisitiveness which is shared 
in by all “humanity”, but especially through my own covetousness 
for fine books, a desire to make an — Ornithological Library. This 
was a side excursion however; but in the course of it I got me 
several volumes of Swainson who was my priest and guide in 
these mysteries. At the same time and surely enough I was being 
led to the development of the taste for history with which I had 
been already infected by Chateaubriand. In preparing for the 
Oxford (Junior) ‘‘Locals” (then a new thing and quite recent in- 
stitution) in the winter of 1861, and the Cambridge ‘Senior’ in 
June 1862, a wise teacher directed my reading in history; his method 
was to put in our hands good books and teach us to read them 
ourselves. I cannot forget the debt of gratitude I owe to old James 
Templeton of Exeter for this. Sir James Mackintosh I remember 
particularly influenced me and opened my mind to liberal ideas. I 
recall especially his treatment of the case of St Dunstan. It was a 
revelation to me. Just about this period a venerable and most kind 
friend gave me Hallam’s Middle Ages and Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, and a little later Hallam’s Constitutional History. First I 
fell under the spell of Hallam; and the respect I then imbibed for 
the great school of “Liberal” historians of the first half of the 
present century has influenced me ever since. But as usual my 
nquisitiveness and curiosity was greatly (though I trust not chiefly) 
xxcited by the ample apparatus of authorities old and new which 
he cites. It is wonderful how deep a stamp these early impressions 
make. What Hallam says of Blanca (Rer. Aragon Comm.) was 
he cause of my buying that book later. It is only the other day 
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that I had to pull myself back from getting Marina’s Ensayo Critico. | 
Hallam opened up to my curiosity a world of historical literature. 

I say “to my curiosity”; and use this expression emphatically 

rather than “to me”. The chapters I cared about most were the 

first on France, the one on Spain and the last (the State of Society 

in the Middle Ages). Here I got some ideas too of the foreign 

representatives of what I have called the modern “liberal”? school 

of historical writers. In a desultory sort of way I began listing up 

authorities, and storing away in my memory Hallam’s criticisms 

and characterisations of them. 


Books as result: Allen’s Royal Prerogative 
de Marca’s De Concordia 
Beaumanoir 
Madox’s Exchecquer 


Hallam prepared me for Gibbon: and under the fascination of 
Gibbon I fell and laboured for two good years especially from 16 
to 18. The first half of him I “‘analyzed’”’, if I may use the word 
for the method I at last adopted for his full enjoyment; viz. reading 
and re-reading him chapter by chapter and then closing him up 
and writing down the substance as I had apprehended it and in 
my own words. Years after, I could recognize the effect of this in 
my way of writing, if nobody else could! Here, however, I only 
note Gibbon for the bibliographical harvest I gained from him. 
People talk of “‘Gibbon’s notes”: I wonder if anyone ever enjoyed 
’em, used em more than I did. If Hallam opened a “world”, Gibbon 
opened a universe! And at last I took his bibliography seriously 
and systematically; and wrote out a list of his authorities, with the 
bibliographical details of the volumes, and the pith of his criticisms 
on authors etc. etc. as scattered about in his notes. Of what use 
wasting words on the inestimable value to me,— for my pleasure 
alas! I must say, for a view of the use I have made of such a “guide 
to knowledge” only fills me with shame — anyhow the pleasures 
the results of this exercise have conferred on my life since. It has 
crowded my life since with such a host of interesting people that 
have been living to me even where I have not since made actual 
acquaintance with them by handling or using or reading their books. 
Yes! that was the value: I seemed to know these people all,— they 
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have peopled my life since: old Rosweyd for instance,— why I’ve 
known him ever since then, and his Vitae Patrum when I first 
opened it, I saluted as an old friend. And by the way, I remember 
well how with quite a childish pleasure I used to favour with a 
particular fancy volumes goo or a thousand pages and over! Or 
take the abbé de la Bletterie again, whom I have only known since 
by coming across his books in bookshops. Gibbons makes him 
live for me still. It is endless — inexhaustible — the memories and 
impressions gained at that time. I shall reach my death and not 
exhaust the indications for guidance among books gathered from 
Gibbon. How much has come since of newer informations! Yes! 
but then how surpassingly rich was the original stock I owe to 
Gibbon. Never do I see him praised, appreciated, enough to satisfy 
the grateful mind with which I have pursued his memory since. 
Let others pull him to pieces, shake their heads at him for his 
“infidelity”: 7 can’t; but then I never felt the danger from his 
scepticism. It did me good in later years to see how Allies speaks 
of Gibbon in his first volume of Formation of Christendom. Yes! 
Gibbon, Gibbon himself, is the avenger of the Christian religion. 

I suppose I must have been also about this time a pretty omnivor- 
ous reader.— How I used to enjoy the Saturday [Review], the old 
Saturday! Who would nowadays expect that it was from the Saturday 
[ got my next push forward. In those days it used to have a sort of 
review (I suppose about monthly) of recent French literature (or rather 
publications) and another of German. In one of these was a short 
notice of Potthast’s Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi. That must 
have been in 1862, I suppose the latter part, or early in 1863 at the 
latest. This set me on fire. This was the thing I wanted to help me 
to a further and detailed knowledge of the whole range of sources 
of which Hallam and Gibbon had already told me so much. I had 
no money of my own in those days; but Ada and Michael gave me 
the book. How well I remember going to Nutt’s for it. Here is the 
book on the table by me under my hand, the very volume and in 
the old binding. But the binder to whom I sent it in 1878 when the 
binding had got loose has treated it after the old fashion of his tribe. 
[ gave him particular instructions only to tighten it up: he new- 
gapered the sides and replaced the original fly-leaf by a new one: 
o my disgust. For I should like to have preserved the old friend 
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as it originally came to my hands. An entry I made in 1878 has it . 
that to “this book . . . I owe almost all I know, for it gave me, 
dry bone as it is, the impulse to read and enjoy history in its sources”. 
This statement is quite wrong in form, though so far as my debt 
of gratitude to it (= to its compiler) the statement is no exaggera- 
tion: the impulse to read and enjoy history in its sources came 
from an earlier date and from other masters; help how to do so 
freely, firmly, with knowledge, what one may call knowledge, real 
knowledge in the full extent and the minutest detail—from a 
Froissart and a Matthew Paris down to the barest or the most 
locally obscure annalistic memoranda — that is a knowledge, a 
help due to Potthast.— I proceeded to work over him systematically 
in several sorts of ways. For instance: in default of having the 
books in hand I tried to constitute the list of contents of each 
volume: thus I came to acquire a thorough knowledge of what was 
in books long before I ever saw them. Pertz, say — why I knew 
every volume of it! This is an instance; but I did the same with a 
whole range of the great collections. Or again otherwise: I made 
out projects of a library of historical sources: and for this purpose 
I had to treat the various collections of German historians, Urstitius, 
Freher, Pistorius, etc. etc. and see what was not as yet reprinted 
in good editions — see in fact what they were still worth. This was 
practically useful: e.g. coming across Meibom’s collection at an 
old bookstall for a very small sum, I knew it was a book to seize 
at once. But this belongs to a chapter, a so sad chapter indeed, 
of my book-collecting — the chapter of books bought and then 
at a later [date] got rid of! A chapter I am afraid I could not have 
the patience with myself to write about. 

In this way, what with Hallam, Gibbon, Potthast, before I was 
eighteen I knew more of the details of later Roman and medieval 
historiography than I am sure I do now. Also I paid careful attention 
to the whole literature cited by Potthast under the heading: 
“Erlauterungsschriften”. Anyone who looks at Potthast can see 
what this opened to me! At that date I did not know German, 
but at that time I learnt the absolute necessity of learning to 
read it on pain of future nullity even in the pursuit of history as an 
amusement. Though it would be a mistake to suppose I had no 
other idea than this. Alas! when I look back on my early ambitions 
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and see what it is I have done and not done, I hardly know whether 
it is pain or shame that strikes me most. I do not say overcomes me; 
but if I say not so, it is only because something like a hardened 
sense has come upon me, by way of acquiescence in what is and 
what is not, as a defence,— I know not if an only defence ?— against 
despair and —a general “‘chuck-up”! This was from 17 to 19 — 
the period of vagueness in such dreams: Gibbon as ever mastered 
the soul — the passage from the old world to the new—I am 
ashamed to write down the ideas with which the boyish imagination 
was fired: then came slowly, slowly, thoughts of more sense and 
reason: two subjects fascinated me and seemed compassable — 
the Carolingian revival, the passage from the darkness of the 8th 
century to the darkness of the Ioth but each containing in them 
the promise and the germs of a great and bright future; and the 
struggle of the Papacy and the Empire —the great drama only 
from the ealier Henrys of the 11th century to the fall of the Hohen- 
_stauffen. How my mind used to work over these things as ideas 
shaped themselves in those years; how living this latter struggle 
seemed to me. I remember well an incident that will illustrate what 
I mean. When I got my nomination for a Government Office, it 
came upon me suddenly, there was no time to read up. In the 
history paper there was something that gave me an excuse for dealing 
with the Lombard League in the 12th century and the Barbarossa: 
I could not help myself — I pitched on it — wrote page after page, 
the whole time of the paper, wrote myself out, marks or no marks — 
in later years I have had the curiosity to find that for “history” in 
that examination I got the figure “O’’. Never mind; I got in first 
of the candidates anyhow — and I had my fling over the Lombard 
League and the battle of Legnano, Barbarossa and Alexander with 
the peace of Venice to my heart’s content.—— It cannot have been 
Jong after this that I got me de Marca’s De Concordia Sac. et 
Imp.— not the copy I have now, but another, the original, Baluze’s 
own, folio edition. This was a result of Hallam: I don’t remember 
Gibbon using him, but Hallam again and again. And indeed I 
read de Marca with much attention, enjoyment and admiration; 
the influence of him remains strong to this day. If the Carolingian 
period did not fire me in those times of my alternatives like the 
titanic struggle between Pope and Emperor, the fascinating history 
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of that revival has preserved for me a more enduring charm: a — 
charm which increases as the years go on. Increased knowledge 
and reflection gives me an increased respect for the men of that 
time, and fills me with deeper and deeper doubt as [to] the Christian 
saneness of the ecclesiastical as well as of the civil protagonists in 
that fratricidal strife,— to which and to its issue in the “triumph” 
of the “Church” over the Empire may be traced the rending of 
Western Christendom into twain in the sixteenth century and the 
effective reduction of Catholicity to a Latin Catholicism threatened 
by the movements and events that are passing under our own eyes 
today.— 

But to recall the flight of the boyish imagination is to lead me, 
it would seem, to flights that could not then come within its ken. 
Let me revert then to the beggarly elements of bookworm fare 
once more. After all (apart the inspiration of Gibbon,— of Hallam 
—each of its own kind) the substance was no more than biblio- 
graphical and biographical, plus curiosity for further knowledge. 
But this was unattainable for me. I had access to no library quite 
apart from the fact — then to me not within the region of cognition 
— that hardly any library but a great public collection only could 
satisfy the curiosity excited —— What then did I do? Looking 
back from this present age I should be ashamed to say, were it 
not that age breeds indifference to the past, at least the past that 
is so far gone as this is. Or is it that age and time have brought to 
me a shamefacedness that in those days of novelty I did not know, 
or because I did not feel it in the fervour of curiosity? There was 
only one way open to me. I had not personal command of, or 
access to, a library containing the books of which I had theoretical 
knowledge, I was too young to get admission to the library of the 
British Museum,— but one thing was possible: the King’s Library 
at the B.M. was open to the public,— anyone, even I, could pass 
through it, could scan the books through the glass cases. And to 
this method of acquaintance with them, their backs and bindings, 
I had recourse, say I? — Rather I rejoiced in the chance of even so 
slight an acquaintance with them. As I look back at the figure I 
must have made, I am ashamed, for I was then in my eighteenth 
year. Though, to be sure, nobody I dare say looked at me,— except 
the attendant as I proceed to explain. So I took paper and pencil 
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and took down the list of books as I found them on the shelves; 
many, perhaps most, I recognized by name and description; others 
were new to me, and to see them here was only to open up fresh 
enquiries: e.g. I remember even now that the first acquaintance I 
made with Khevenhuller was in these excursions into the King’s 
Library; the place of some books too I can remember to this day, 
e.g. Le Comte and Pertz,— it was a noble fine copy of this last 
that quite corresponded to the high idea I had of the book itself. 
A visitor to the King’s Library at this day may say that only a 
portion, at most a small half, could come within the range of my 
vision well enough to allow me to read the titles and so identify 
the books. True for now; but in those days there were at not too 
frequent intervals sets of library steps, and these I used to mount, 
and move about to suit my purpose. I remember well being warned 
off them — and disregarding the warning. As I look back, I say 
I am ashamed; but then the case was simply this —I wanted to 
get my knowledge, and I did not mean to be baulked even by the 
‘proprieties. And what fruit from all this? I am not prepared to 
answer to the full, but will essay some reply to the question. In 
the volume of my Collectanea lettered A. under No. 92, pp. 31-39 
are entered “Extracts from catalogue of books which I made in 
1862 or 1863 from the backs of those in the King’s Library of the 
British Museum”. These “extracts” I made in 1869 and I added 
“T generally omit all those works with which I have since become 
familiar” (i.e. by actual use).— But it will be observed that these 
are merely “extracts”, and from V. p. 34, it will be seen that the 
list of Italian local histories is such an epuration of my notes as is 
implied by deducting from them all the local histories mentioned 
in the list of sources given by Jaffé for his Regesta Pont. Rom. 
(c.f. also VI p. 35). The lists were not allowed however to remain 
thus mere skeletons. By good fortune there fell into my hands 
‘thus early an edition of the Dictionnaire Historique,— not Feller’s 
felonious adaptation, but Chaudon & Delandine’s own work 
(though at that time I did not know the authors nor the two versions), 
—a grubby copy, an 8 volume edition — in an old bookshop, and 
this helped me to learn a great deal about many, if not most of the 
authors whose names I had gathered from the shelves of the K.L. 
For fortunately I early acquired the habit, induced thereto finally 
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by the charm of Gibbon’s notes, of trying to learn all I could of 
the authors of books as well as about the character of the books 


they wrote.— 

And it was thus that, so far as books are concerned, things went _ 
with me up to the completion of my 18th year.— I had so to speak 
none; but knew about many, and, what is more, had an insatiable 
passion for knowing about more, about all that came, or that I 
could get, within my ken. “A passion”; yes, nothing less than that. 


NOTE BY NIGEL ABERCROMBIE 


These notes on the very earliest acquisitions of books now in the Bishop 
Library supplement the information to be found in the fly-leaves and 
margins of the books themselves, and in several note-books devoted to 
the collection. Perhaps publication may be a step towards fulfilment of 
the voeu in my book: ‘It is very much to be desired that some competent 
person should describe Bishop’s work as a bibliophile, seeing the care 
which has been taken at Downside to preserve his library and the papers 
relating thereto’ (p. 485). 

Like so much of the rest of Bishop’s writing in the last two decades 
of his life, this is largely autobiographical. In this respect it follows, and 
complements, the fragment edited by Dom David Knowles and published 
in the DOWNSIDE REVIEW in January 1933 (item no. 186 of my Biblio- 
graphy). It contains information of a new and detailed kind about Bishop’s 
schooling at Vilvorde and Exeter, and — what is of much more im- 
portance — it throws a real flood of light on the unique processes whereby, 
after leaving school, Bishop taught himself how to be a scientific historian. 
Apart from some vague indications as to ‘mastering Potthast’, nothing 
accurate has hitherto been published on this fascinating subject. Nor, 
of course, had we any knowledge of the anonymous examiner, working 
a the Civil Service Commissioners, who gave Bishop no marks for 

istory. 

The notes were written at Downside, between the appearance of the 
two articles on Kyrie eleison, and the beginnings of work on the Liturgical 
Note on the Book of Cerne: in a more intimate context, they date from 
the period between the death of Mivart and the publication of the Joint 
Pastoral in 1901. They seem to me to justify in a remarkable way the 
following conclusion, which I reached from a study of the rest of the 
evidence: ‘If it were thought necessary to indicate a turning-point in 
Bishop’s life, when he began to prefer disinterested academic learning, as 
the aim and justification of writing, to “the pursuit of sound ecclesiastical 
studies”, the formation of a clero colto, the early months of 1900 appear 
to be the moment’ (p. 283). 
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by 
JAMES V. McGLYNN, S.J. 


EasILy the most popular style in contemporary British philosophy 
is the logico-linguistic method which is called analysis, philosophical 
analysis or analysis of ordinary language. Since this is a style of 
doing philosophy and not a school with a fixed set of doctrines, it 
has been rather difficult for the non-specialist to understand just 
what it is that analysts are trying to do. Recently, however, Mr 
Urmson of Christ Church, Oxford, and Father Copleston of 
Heythrop College in England and the Gregorian University in 
Rome have given us background material for the history of analysis 
and a critical evaluation of its procedures in two books which 
discuss this type of philosophy.’ With the help of these studies the 
non-analyst can see better what analysis is all about. The purpose 
of the present article is to present briefly and simply the main 
themes of these two works in order to give a short introduction to 
this new philosophical style for those who are interested but do 
not have the chance to work through the books themselves. 
There is no easy definition of analysis. Put most generally, it 
is the view that all philosophy is ‘linguistic analysis’ or ‘clarificatory 
analysis of the meaning of certain types of propositions’. (Copleston, 
p. 2.) Fr Copleston explains that this is derivative of the conviction 
that philosophy discovers no new “‘facts’, but can only clear up 
our confused statements about the facts which we learn from 
experience and scientific observation. (Copleston, p. 3.) More 
‘often than not this is accompanied by the further conviction that 
there are no metaphysical principles with which we can infer the 


1 The two books are: J. O. Urmson, Philosophical Analysis, Its Development between 
the Two World Wars, Oxford, 1956 and F. Copleston, s.5., Contemporary Philosophy, 
London, Burns Oates, 1956. Urmson’s book gives the history of the movement 
which has culminated in present-day analysis. Fr Copleston’s book is a series of essays, 
the first seven of which deal with logical positivism and treat analysis in connexion 
with neo-positivism. The second half of the book discusses existentialism ; 
unfortunately we will not be able to treat these interesting papers here. 
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existence of the unobserved from the data of experience. (Copleston, | 
p. 5.) The analysts are pretty well agreed that we can have nol 
‘knowledge’ of anything not sensibly perceptible — and to this” 
extent they are positivists, but not all agree that every metaphysical 
statement has to be rejected as meaningless and nonsensical. 
(Copleston, p. 6.) But even those who are not antagonistic to 
metaphysics hold that the task of philosophy is not the determination 
of what is true and what is false, but only the determining of the 
meaning of the propositions which we use. (Copleston, p. 17.) 
It is this attempt at metaphysical neutrality which is perhaps most 
typical of the conservative analysts and which is most confusing 
to one who thinks of philosophy along traditional lines. For the 
left-wing analyst is a radical empiricist or a type of positivist who 
can be fitted into a traditional category, but the moderate analyst 
seems to remain on the doorstep of philosophy, as we usually 
understand it, and so cannot be accepted or rejected on what we 
ordinarily consider philosophical grounds, unless what he says is 
given a philosophical interpretation. But more about this difficulty 
later. 
I 

A look at the background of the analytic movement will help 
us to see more clearly just what the analysts are trying to do. It 
has often been remarked that every philosophy starts out against 
something, and analysis started out against Bradley and the British 
Neo-Hegelians. (Copleston, pp. 6-7; Urmson, pp. 1-2.) The leaders of 
the revolt were G.E. Moore and Bertrand Russell, both of Cambridge. 
Early in their careers they developed a kind of ultra-platonist 
exaggerated realism. Rejecting the monism of their idealistic teachers, 
Moore and Russell reified all sorts of terms, building up a shadow 
world of essences and terms (or as they called them, ‘propositions’). 
These latter comprise the things we can talk about but which never 
exist, like the ‘A’ in ‘A is not’. At the extreme, this included even 
contradictions such as square circle and the like. The problem 
these young men faced is similar to the problem of the possibles, 
as it appears to some scholastic thinkers. Moore and Russell 
thought that to give meaning to the statement, ‘A is not’, they had 
to give some sort of shadowy existence to ‘A’; otherwise we would 
not be talking about anything. Similarly, some scholastics for like 
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reasons say that the possibles must be something more than the 
divine ideas, or statements like ‘A is not? would have no meaning 
until we knew God. In both cases ‘A’ cannot be a mere empty 
sound but must be ‘something’ to which we deny existence when we 
say, ‘A is not’. As Russell put it, ‘If they were not entities of a kind, we 
could make no propositions about them.’ (Quoted in Urmson, p. 3.) 

This ultra-realism, however, was only a passing phase, which 
gave way to a more positivistic theory. When Russell and Moore 
let their robust British common sense convince them that they had 
multiplied entities far beyond what should be necessary, they 
switched to a logical atomism, which gave them all the ‘facts’ they 
needed without requiring new entities for the more abstruse mathe- 
matical concepts and the less concrete items which they had been 
forced to postulate. Logical atomism, then, draws its inspiration 
from Ockham’s law of economy. The means used to dispose of the 
unwanted entities was Russell’s mathematical logic. Before we 
explain what this means, it will be good to point out that this new 
theory of logical atomism was in no way anti-metaphysical; it was 
rather an attempt to formulate a better metaphysics, which would © 
supplant its inferior predecessors. (Urmson, p. 4.) 

Logical atomism offers a world picture which can be most 
briefly characterized as the conviction that the world has the 
structure of Russell’s mathematical logic. (Urmson, p. 6.) This 
means that just as the logic is made up of individual, variable terms, 
which are related only through extensional, truth-functional 
connexions between the elementary propositions of the logic, so 
the world is made up of independent, extensionally connected 
‘facts’. (Urmson, p. 7.) This idea of the structure of reality draws 
its inspiration largely from Hume’s radical empiricism and its 
‘stream of essentially unrelated ‘impressions’. Russell himself, 
however, found the immediate exigency for his system in his 
‘speculations about the philosophy of mathematics. (Urmson, p. 6.) 
Linguistic analysis was important at this stage of Russell’s and 
Moore’s thought as the best means to clarify the meaning of mis- 
leading, natural languages and to facilitate their translation into 
the perfect language of Russell’s logic.” As we shall see in the course 


2 It is probably unfair to put Moore together with Russell after the first stage of ultra- 
realism. Moore always shied away from the phenomenalism which logical atomism 
and logical positivism seemed to require. 
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of our study, it was the impossibility of establishing such a perfect 
language which helped make analysis an objective in itself instead 
of a means with which to develop Russell’s new metaphysics. 

Urmson fills out this somewhat cryptic introduction to logical 
atomism with a preliminary sketch of the system. First he explains 
fairly simply and clearly the essential elements of Russell’s logic of 
truth functions. He tells us that we have a ‘truth function’ when the 
truth or falsity of a complex statement can be determined from the 
truth or falsity of its constituent statements. (Urmson, p. 9.) Thus 
all men are mortal (All A is B) only if each man is mortal (a, is B, 
a, is B, .. . a, is B). Or the complex ‘p, q and r’, is true only if all 
three are true. The importance of this is that it excludes any induction 
to a general conclusion beyond instances counted. Furthermore, it 
excludes the use of any metaphysical principles in the attainment 
of new truths. An important part of this logic is its use of ‘tautologies’ 
and contradictions, i.e. statements which are true in every possible 
case or false in every possible case. A simple tautology is the dis- 
junction ‘p or not-p’. For if I say, ‘It is raining or it is not raining’, 
this statement is always true. In any possible situation either ‘p’ 
is given (it is raining), or something else or nothing is given (and 
this is ‘not-p’; it is not raining). Thus it will be always true to say 
that we have ‘p’ or ‘not-p’. (Urmson, p. 10). 

The most extreme use of the logic of truth-functions appears in 
the logical atomism of Ludwig Wittgenstein, the Austrian emigré 
who succeeded Moore as professor of philosophy at Cambridge. 
He maintained that, as in Russell’s logic there are a host of simple 
variables, so in language there must be a host of absolutely simple 
propositions, in terms of which all other propositions can be 
explained. (Urmson, p. 12.) All complex propositions will be more 
or less obvious functions of these elementary propositions in the 
way that ‘y’ in ‘y = x? — b” is a function of the variable ‘x’. The 
truth or falsity of such complex propositions can be ascertained, 
according to Wittgenstein, by finding the truth or falsity of the 
elementary propositions of which they are functions. And the 
elementary propositions themselves have to be verified empirically 
by observation. One big advance which Wittgenstein made over 
Russell and Moore was his discovery that all necessary statements 
are ‘tautological’, i.e. are true in every situation and so can tell us 
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nothing about any situation. Thus, while it is necessarily true that 
it is raining or not-raining, this necessary truth tells us nothing 
about the weather. (Urmson, p. 13.) It is clear that these two doctrines 
about verification and necessary truths wipe out traditional meta- 
physics, since they make it impossible to assert the truth or signi- 
ficance of the non-observable.? The existence of God, for instance, 
is not an observable fact and not a necessary truth in Wittgenstein’s 
use of the term. For although, in one sense, it is true to say that 
the existence of God is compatible with any or no possible state of 
observable affairs — in so far as this is what we mean when we say 
that God is transcendent — still, God is not necessary in the same 
way that ‘p or not-p’ is a necessary logical truth. Furthermore, if 
we dispose of the mystery of God in the way in which Wittgenstein 
disposes of the mystery of our knowledge of necessary truth 
(Urmson, p. 13), we dispose of God along with the mystery. 

The world picture that goes along with logical atomism has 
little to recommend it to outsiders. One gets the impression that 
the world picture and the theory of language it requires are each 
implausible in itself and only derive plausibility from each other. 
For it is hard to see how the conviction that the world is made up 
of ‘atomic facts’, momentary sense impressions or something 
similar, could have any initial plausibility. These atomic facts are 
just as elusive as any metaphysical entities ever invented. For they 
are not, as the outsider might be led to suspect, doors and houses 
and people, but ‘sense data’ or conglomerations of sense data, or 
even ‘predicates and relations’. Now a ‘sense datum’, inasmuch 
as it can be given any definite meaning at all (and it has lost much 
of its popularity among analysts) seems to be best described as 
that which an experimental psychologist says I see, when I think 
I see something. He says that I don’t see the egg lying on the table 
but one coloured patch against the background of another coloured 
patch. Particulars are either these elemental data — coloured patches, 
detached sounds, smells, etc. or combinations of them. Normally, 


8 There has been much discussion about Wittgenstein’s stand on metaphysics. One 
interpretation says that he made it something beyond language, a type of inexpressible 
‘mysticism’, without denying that it was possible or useful. (Cf. the article in Irish 
Theological Quarterly, April 1956, Logical Positivism, Metaphysics and Ethics, (1) 
Ludwig Wittgenstein by C. B. Daly.) We can by-pass this question because, as Urmson 
notes (pp. ix-x), it was the anti-metaphysical | interpretation, which we have given, 
that has inspired much of contemporary British thought. 
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they exist only for a very short time (Urmson, p. 17), because our 
sense presentations are unstable and changing.* What we ordinarily 
mean by an individual (book, house, man) would be a hypothetical 
composite of what a series of observers would experience had they 
observed it from every angle. I say ‘hypothetical composite’, because 
such observation is humanly impossible, as later analysts came 
to see, and was never attempted by anybody, least of all by the 
logical atomists. The construction of a real individual from atomic 
facts was, at best, an ideal, perhaps even the limit towards which 
logical atomism aimed but never really hoped to reach. The process 
is the more complicated by the need of assimilating relations 
(spatial and otherwise) to facts such as sense data. This seems to 
require that we analyse the statement, ‘A beside B’, into three 
atomic facts and not only two. This must seem queer to common 
sense as well as to metaphysics. I find it difficult to make sense of 
this without recourse to some sort of exaggerated realism. The 
analysts, however, do not seem to have seen this side of the problem. 
The emphasis on logic and language made it easy to pass over the 
metaphysical anomalies of this theory and let its exponents live on 
the hope that some day, when the new, perfect language was evolved, 
the metaphysical problems could be handled more easily. Mean- 
while they trusted in their belief that the structure of language 
and the structure of reality had to be parallel, and that, at least 
ideally, statements should be ‘pictures of facts’, and an adequate 
portrayal of the reality they referred to. (Urmson, pp. 20-21.) This 
belief spurred on the analysts in their quest for the perfect language. 
(Urmson, pp. 25-26.) Once more analysis was the means which the 
metaphysician used to find the logically correct description of 
reality, which in turn was the perfect mirror of the structure of 
reality. (Urmson, p. 27). 

Not all the analysts were as enthusiastic for logical atomism as 
Russell and Wittgenstein. Consequently, two types of analysis grew 
up side by side. One type of analyst refused to accept Russell’s 
metaphysical theories and felt that analysis should remain meta- 
physically neutral. The other felt that analysis should be pursued 


* Actually the logical atomists and the positivists after them were very hesitant to 
list their sense data. John Wisdom, one of the better-known analysts, doubted whether 


anyone could give a sense-datum which would really be an atomic fact, such as is 
needed here. (Urmson, pp. 85-86 and p. 138.) 
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until the metaphysical elements or atomic facts were reached. These 
two opinions polarized on the question of ‘logical constructions’, 
or ‘incomplete symbols’. Leaving aside the technical logical dis- 
cussions and the debate about the definition to be used, we can 
take ‘logical construction’ to mean anything not directly given in 
perception. And for practically all the analysts of this period the 
directly given had to be sense data, impressions, or something similar. 
On this basis not only unicorns and the average man but even 
tables and chairs and people are logical constructions. For none 
of these is a logically proper name or a description of the nameable. 
(Urmson, p. 37.) Miss Susan Stebbing, of the University of London, 
saw that this inclusion of what are ordinarily considered physical 
objects into the class of logical constructions presupposed the 
acceptance of an atomistic metaphysics, but many of the more 
conservative analysts thought that they could accept the analysis 
without the metaphysics. (Urmson, pp. 37-38). They stopped with 
what has been called ‘same-level analysis’, which means that once 
they explained what we mean when we use terms like ‘the average 
man’, ‘unicorn’, ‘Cesar’, and the like, they did not raise the question 
of whether Czsar is a bundle of discrete sense data or whether 
there is some enduring unity which makes Cesar, Cesar. (Urmson, 
p. 39.) Having finished the logical analysis, they saw no need to 
carry on with a further metaphysical analysis. The more radical 
analysts, however, with Russell and Wittgenstein in the van, moved 
forward to analyse the logical construction into their ultimate 
metaphysical components. This ‘new-level’ analysis was variously 
called philosophical, directional, or reductive analysis. (Urmson, 
p. 39.) Such analysis required strict adherence to logical atomism 
and to the ideal of a perfect language. Fundamental to this type of 
analysis is Wittgenstein’s conviction that ordinary language disguises 
thought and so generates false problems about the nature of reality. 
For these thinkers same-level analysis straightens out our language, 
but new-level analysis is needed to pass from logical constructions 
to basic realities, i.e. to atomic facts. (Urmson, p. 41). 

One of the major anomalies of the analytic movement is that 
although it began as a return to empiricism and claimed to be 
empiricist in its whole inspiration and procedure, those who were 
most violently attached to the empirical ideal insisted most strongly 
: 31 
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on the new-level analysis and logical atomism, for which no empirical 
justification is possible. When Wittgenstein saw this and said that 
his philosophical statements, which could not be reduced to atomic 
facts, were ‘senseless’, he was taken seriously by very few British 
philosophers. (Urmson, p. 51.) They chose rather to compromise, 
taking the line that while the propositions they discussed should 
be empirical, it was not necessary that the propositions used in the 
discussion should also be empirical. (Urmson, p. 51.) But even 
this position caused embarrassment, especially in the field of ethics. 
Few wanted to agree with Moore’s contention that there are ‘ethical 
facts’, which can be empirically observed. And yet fewer wanted 
to agree with Wittgenstein that there can be no ethical propositions. 
(Urmson, p. 52.) The problem was not openly discussed. For the 
time being the analysts called themselves empiricists and still used 
propositions which violated their own rules for talking sense both 
in their formulation of the theory of logical atomism and in the 
discussion of ethics. 

What did cause analysts trouble, however, was the attempt to 
show that all facts are atomic facts. Russell wanted to supplement 
atomic facts with general facts (All A is B), negative facts (Socrates 
is not alive), and facts corresponding to intentional functions (A 
believes that p). Most analysts at the time opposed the multiplication 
of types of facts. Some, with Wittgenstein, did it on metaphysical 
grounds (Urmson, p. 74); others opposed this multiplication 
because it destroyed the simplicity and neatness of the system. 
We can better understand the perplexity caused by these problems 
when we realize that the atomistic analysts could not appeal to 
‘mind’ or ‘concepts’ to explain generality and negation, and so had 
to explain them either in terms of atomic propositions, which, as 
many saw, did not do justice to the statements analysed (Urmson, 
pp. 64sq., 70sq.), or in terms of behaviour (i.e. negation is an 
attitude of disbelief in the positive proposition [Urmson, p. 71]). 
Neither answer was satisfying. The other heavy cross of the analyst 
at this stage was the construction of a perfect language, which 
would ‘picture the facts’. The question is too complicated for us to 
handle it fully here. All we can say is that Wittgenstein and some of 
his more enthusiastic followers seemed to think that they could 
construct a language which would have the same structure as the 
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complex of ‘facts’ which makes up our world. The relation between 
language and fact would be something like that between a musical 
score and performance of a symphony, or between a phonograph 
tecord and the song recorded. (Urmson, p. 87.) For further clari- 
fication and criticism of this idea the reader is referred to Urmson’s 
meaty section on pictures of facts. (pp. 75-93). 

Logical atomism died young. After 1933 practically no one 
defended the cause. Old friends deserted it and the new thinkers 
had different loyalties. Urmson gives two principal reasons for the 
downfall. First there was a growing conviction that a// metaphysics 
is a mistake, and secondly, that the metaphysics of logical atomism 
had as many defects as other types of metaphysics. (Urmson, 
p- 99.) This double criticism of logical atomism came from within 
the analytic movement itself, especially from the members of the 
Vienna Circle, which had always been on close terms with British 
analysis. 

_ The first criticism, that all metaphysics has to be rejected, was 
made in the name of consistent empiricism. To get such consistency, 
the analysts tried to systematize the British empiricists’ thesis that 
all the objects of human understanding are ideas of sensation, 
memory and imagination, or passions accessible to reflexion. 
(Urmson, p. 103.) These alone make sense, and since metaphysics 
tries to say something beyond these, it is talking nonsense and its 
problems are pseudo-problems. They are not even idle speculation, 
as would be the attempt to decide what Socrates ate on his fifth 
birthday. Such a question could be answered if we had the evidence. 
Metaphysics, however, poses problems for which there is no possible 
evidence, and so metaphysical theses are neither true nor false but 
meaningless. (Urmson, pp. 102-03.) This limitation of the scope of 
meaningful statements was embodied in the much discussed 
positivistic principle of verification: the meaning of a statement is 
the method of its verification. This principle is nothing if not 
plausible. For it seems very natural to say that to know what a 
dog is is to know how to tell a dog from other animals, and to 
know what the various terms in football mean is to know what 


>The Vienna Circle was a group of empirically minded philosophers with a serious 
interest in science, who sponsored a doctrine which they called ‘logical positivism 
or ‘logical empiricism’. Formed at Vienna in 1922, this group counted among its 
members such thinkers as Schlick, Carnap, Hahn, Waismann and Neurath. (Urmson, 
p. 106.) 
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movements on the field count for verification or falsification of 
them. (Urmson, pp. 109-10.) The ungrammatical ‘An end run is 
when . . .’ indicates how we naturally define a term by showing 
how it is verified. Now in all these cases we can refer to direct or 
indirect observations, which will give us decisive evidence. Meta- 
physical statements, on the other hand, by their nature preclude 
such evidence. If you say a table is a substance, and I deny it, we 
can look at all the tables in the world and never observe anything 
which can decide our dispute one way or the other. The positivist 
says that we can find no possible method of verification here, and 
so we can assign no meaning to the statement, ‘A table is a sub- 
stance’. And since the statement is meaningless, it is foolish to 
dispute whether it is true or false. (Urmson, pp. 110-11.) 

The principle of verification worked wonders in disposing of 
metaphysics. The difficulty with it, however, was that it could not 
be so formulated that it disposed only of metaphysical and other 
unwanted propositions. It always left some undesirable propositions 
or excluded some cherished truths. Thus, the strong form of the 
verification principle, which held that every statement must in 
principle be capable of being conclusively verified or falsified, made 
it impossible to say that all members of a class have some attribute 
(e.g. every person who walks under a ladder will meet with some 
misfortune). (Urmson, p. 113.) This is an impossible statement 
for the logical positivist because it is impossible to verify anything 
of an unlimited class, and so it is impossible to show that no single 
member does not have the attribute. Complete enumeration, which 
in this case is impossible by definition, would alone decide the truth 
or falsity of the statement. (Urmson, p. 113.) To avoid these in- 
conveniences, some proposed a weak form of the verification 
principle, requiring as a guarantee for the significance of a statement 
that there be at least some observations relevant to its truth or 
falsity. This avoided the difficulties raised by the facts of hallucina- 
tion, illusion, misdescription, etc. which make the rigid adherence 
to observation of the strict principle unreasonable. (Urmson, 
p. 114.) But even this and other weak forms of the principle had 
their drawbacks, especially with regard to historical and scientific 
statements which no positivist wanted to reject, but which in no 
way could be reduced to personal observation. We can hardly 
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observe that Queen Elizabeth ruled in England or that Queen 
Anne is dead. No satisfactory method of verification for such 
statements was forthcoming. (Urmson, p. I14.). 

Analysis went hand in hand with positivism. Analysts agreed 
that all significant statements are either empirical statements of 
fact or ‘tautologies’. And since analysis shows the equivalence 
between two expressions, it does not purport to add to empirical 
knowledge or infringe on the preserves of natural science. Hence 
the philosophy of analysis and the philosophy of positivism agreed 
on this basic point. (Urmson, p. 116.) Both agreed, too, that the 
proper task of philosophy is the analysis of language. (Urmson, 
p. 118.) Thus the new analysis, like positivism, did away with such 
‘pseudo-concepts’ as ‘thing’, ‘fact’, and so on, as nonsensical, and 
kept to a discussion of words, sentences and the like. (Urmson, 
p-. 119.) This brought about the somewhat anomalous situation, 
in which logical positivists and analysts denied the metaphysics 
of atomism but retained the same procedures of reduction and the 
same elements resulting from reduction. But instead of calling 
them basic facts or constituents of reality, the positivists regard 
them as ‘protocol statements’. These propositions, such as, ‘This 
is red’, are verified by observation in the same way that atomic 
facts were to be verified. (Urmson, p. 121.) Protocol statements 
were supposed to be direct reports of experience and so are justified 
by what is given in experience. The difficulty with this position, as 
Carnap and Neurath pointed out, is that it must claim to compare 
language and fact. When I say, ‘This is red’, I must be able to know 
what this means and what it is to be red. Then I can say that meaning 
and fact correspond. This, however, is not possible for the empiricist, 
for he denies the possibility of the reflexion needed here to compare 
language and fact. Furthermore, to say that ‘Protocol statements 
are direct records of the given’, is to make a statement which is’ 
neither a ‘tautology’ nor a statement of empirical science, the only 
two types of statement which positivism allowed. Consequently, 
it is a ‘metaphysical statement’, and so ‘nonsense’. (Urmson, p. 122.) 
There was no way out of this dilemma. The choice of protocol 
statements could not be justified. And logical positivism could 
not consistently defend its rejection of other systems. 


(To be concluded in next issue.) 
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by 
WILLIAM P. ANGERS 


IN the pioneer work that was carried on in the field of psychoanalysis, 
there are three names that stand out, Sigmund Freud, Alfred 
Adler and Carl Jung. 

Presently, the works of C. G. Jung are being translated and 
published throughout the world. But whether or not Jungian 
analysis will become the vogue of the era will depend on what the 
Germans would call the Zeitgeist or the temper of the times. 

However, Hans Schaer warns, ‘the moment you start on Jung’s 
psychology you have the feeling of entering into a spacious new 
world that contains wide tracts of unknown territory and many 
secrets’.! This paper is an attempt to charter a course in the unknown 
and to see what value can be derived from its secrets. In order to 
appreciate more fully the relation of religion to the psyche in Jung’s 
psychology, it will be necessary to understand the Jungian concept 
of psyche. 


THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE OF THE PSYCHE 


Anyone familiar with German will be aware that one of the main 
problems of psychological literature is the proper rendering and 
understanding of the word Seele. It can be translated as either 
psyche or soul. Jung himself has asserted that Seele should be 
translated as soul when the context carries with it any moral or 
theological implication, leaving psyche as a purely psychological 
term.” And by this term psyche, ‘Jung understands not merely 
what we usually mean by the word “soul” or “mind” but the totality 
of all psychological processes both conscious as well as unconscious.” 
Books, 1950,P at and the Cure of Souls in Jung’s Psychology, N.Y., Pantheon 


* Carl G. Jung, Psychological Types or The Psych ivi i 
. ‘ychology of Individuation, translated 
by H. G. Baynes, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1933, p- 588. 
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Here we see that Jung considers the psyche as consisting of two 
complementary spheres, yet opposed in their properties — con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. The ego is conceived as the core 
of a complex phenomenon which projects into the consciousness 
but at the same time reaches into the unconsciousness. Thus, it 
does not belong exclusively to either, but is as a centre of reference, 
for conscious and unconscious psychic contents alike. 

Jung’s idea of the unconscious developed along empirical lines. 
In fact, Jung’s own psychological investigations were carried on 
in the method of the empirical sciences. He asserts often that ‘this 
or that is so — it is a matter of empirical fact’. We must understand 
this to arrive at any appreciation of Jung’s work. All the postulates 
of Analytical Psychology have been set forward on the basis of 
such observed phenomena. 

At first, Jung posited with Freud an unconscious which was 

nothing but a gathering place of forgotten and suppressed contents. 
However, such an unconscious could not explain many of the 
cases with which he came into contact. He discovered, through 
dream analysis, that the unconscious also contained elements 
completely foreign to the individual. Even after long series of 
analysis, certain symbols remained that were independent of the 
personal psychic activity. This led Jung to postulate the ‘collective 
unconscious’. Jung writes, 


A more or less superficial layer of unconscious is undoubtedly 
personal. I call it personal unconscious, yet this personal unconscious 
appears to rest upon a deeper layer that does not derive from personal 
experience and achievement but is inborn. This deeper layer I call 
the collective unconscious. I have chosen the term ‘collective’ because 
this part of the unconscious is not individual, but universal.® 


The collective part of the unconscious contains nothing specific 
in respect to our individual ego but results from ‘the inherited 
possibility of psychical functioning in general, namely from the 
inherited brain structure’.6 The inheritance is common to all 
humanity and Jung holds that it forms the basis of every individual 
psyche. He states, ‘The unconscious is older than consciousness. 


4 Carl G. Jung, Modern Man In Search of a Soul, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 


1938, p. 107. 
5 Carl G. Jung, The Integration of Personality, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 


1940, p. 52. 
6 Carl G. Jung, Psychological . . . p. 616. 
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It is the “primal datum” out of which consciousness ever afresh . 
arises.”” 

But what about this relationship? In what manner are the con- 
scious and unconscious related? Jolan Jacobi renders Jung’s ideas 
thus: 

A basic capacity of the unconscious is that of acting compen- 
satively and of setting up in contrast to consciousness, a typical 
reaction derived from general human experience and conforming 
to internal laws, thereby making possible an adequate adjustment 
based on the totality of the psyche.® 

In determining the structure of the consciousness, Jung followed 
his empirical method in this postulation, as in all others. As a 
result of his observations, he became aware of certain fundamental 
truths which aided him in accounting for peculiarities in individuals. 
A vast amount of empirical evidence is presented to substantiate 
his theory. 

Jung’s type-theory has its inception in statistical truth; there 
are active natures and passive ones.® Passive persons seem to 
reflect before acting; active persons jump into a situation without 
any forethought, only perhaps to observe afterwards that they 
landed in a swamp. Jung further demonstrates that some persons 
are given to reflexion and others are unreflective. However, Jung 
goes on to say that the hesitation of the former was by no means 
always forethought, or vice-versa. Such hesitation often arose from 
habitual timidity, or a customary shrinking backward as if faced 
with too heavy a task, while the immediate activity of the latter is 
frequently made possible by a predominating self-confidence with 
tie to the object. From these observations, Jung concluded 
that: 


ep ate there is a whole class of men who at the moment of reaction 
to a given situation at first draw back a little as if with an unvoiced 
LINOm and only after that are able to react; and there is another class 
who, in the same situation, come forward with an immediate reaction, 
apparently confident that their behaviour is obviously right. The 
former class would therefore be characterized by a certain negative 
relation to the object, and the latter by a positive one.1° 

* Carl G. Jung, Seminar ildren’ i 

Of Jung, New Haven, Yale Unie ees a aie 622 

Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p. 8. 


® Carl G. Jung, Modern... p. 97. 
10 Tbid., p. 98. Ea 
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The first class corresponds to the introverted attitude and the second 
belongs to the extraverted attitude. 

However, Jung realized that it was an undeniable fact that while 
people could be classed as introverts and extraverts, these distinctions 
could not cover all the dissimilarities between the individuals in 
either class. The differences are so great that Jung himself was in 
doubt concerning the theory: ‘. . . I was forced to doubt whether 
I had observed correctly in the first place. It took nearly ten years 
of observation and comparison to clear up this doubt.’!! 

After much study, Jung did pick out certain psychic functions 
as criteria for the designation of the differences mentioned. Jung 
observed that just as a lion strikes down his prey with his fore-paw 
(in which his strength resides) and not with his tail like the crocodile, 
so our habitual reactions are normally characterized by the applica- 
tion of our most trustworthy and efficient function. In the struggle 
for existence and adaptation, everyone instinctively uses his most 

developed function, which thus becomes the criterion of his habitual 
reactions. 

Jung conceives four type-functions — no more, no less, and this, 
he states, is simply empirical fact.1* The functions are divided into 
two classes: rational and irrational. By rational, Jung means that 
the functions work with judgments: true-false and agreeable-dis- 
agreeable. The irrational functions circumvent the ratio and work 
with perceptions, without evaluation or interpretation. 

The two rational functions are thinking and feeling. Here we must 
be very careful for as Jung himself says, ‘it is only the philosopher 
who does not know what I mean; no layman will find it (the concepts 
of “thinking” and “feeling’’) incomprehensible’."* Jolan Jacobi once 
again proves very helpful in our understanding of Jung. She defines 
these functions as follows: 

Thinking is that function which seeks to reach an understanding 
of the world and an adjustment to it by means of an act of thought, 
of cognition — i.e. of conceptual relations and logical deductions. 


In contrast thereto the feeling function apprehends the world on 


the basis of an evaluation by means of the concepts ‘pleasant or 
unpleasant, adience or avoidance’.14 
1 Tbid., p. 100. 

E*Tbid., p. 107. 

18 Thid., p. 102. 

14 Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Jung calls the irrational functions sensation and intuition. Jolan 
Jacobi defines these also: 

Sensation perceives things as they are and not otherwise. It is the 
sense of reality par excellence... Intuition ‘perceives’ likewise, 
but less through the conscious apparatus of the senses than through 
its capacity for an unconscious ‘inner perception’ of the potentialities 
in things.!® 

Jung holds that these functions are mutually exclusive — one 
predominates at the expense of the others. Constitutionally, each 
man possesses four functions, but experience shows that he orients 
and adjusts himself to reality with only one of these functions. 
This particular function becomes strongly developed and different- 
iated and stands constantly at the disposal of the individual’s 
conscious will. The superior function lies wholly within the conscious, 
whereas the inferior function resides within the unconscious. The 
remaining two functions, denominated the auxiliary functions, lie 
partly within consciousness and partly within the unconscious. 

Of course, these four functional types, based on the predominance 
of the one or other function in the individual, are valid in this 
form only theoretically. Jung explains that: 

A certain completeness is attained by these four. Sensation 
establishes what is actually given, thinking enables us to recognize 
its meaning, feeling tells us its value, and finally intuition points to 
the possibilities of the whence and whether that lie within the 
immediate fact.1¢ 

In real life, the functions may and often do appear in a configuration 
(in the Gestalt sense). 

A law which Jung finds inherent in the structure of the psyche 
is the complementary or compensatory relation of the functions 
to each other. When the superior function is over-differentiated 
in the course of years, a tension nearly always results. Jung believes 
that these tensions, which result in the second half of life, are the 
real problems of the psyche. This over-differentiation leads to a 
disturbance of equilibrium which, of itself, can work serious harm. 
Closely connected with this over-differentiation is the psychic 
behaviour of man with respect to the external world which Jung 
has called the persona. 


15 Idem. 
16 Carl G. Jung, Modern . . . p. 107. 
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The persona (the name comes from the Latin name given the 
mask worn by the players on the stage) is a mask of the ego. It is a 
compromise between the demands of the environment and the 
necessities of the individual’s proclivities. The persona is what we 
appear to be to our fellow men, for instance, the man who exhausts 
his whole individuality in playing the professor’s réle. Behind this 
mask, one finds nothing but a bundle of peevishness and infantilism. 
It might be mentioned here that a like complex is found in the 
unconscious. It is the anima (the feminine influence in the man) 
or the animus (the masculine influence in the woman). It is the 
function of the individual’s anima/animus attitude which must come 
to reconciliation with the inner world of the unconscious. In the 
words of Jolan Jacobi: 

As the persona corresponds to the habitual external attitude of 
an individual, so do the animus and the anima correspond to his 
habitual internal attitude. We can regard the persona as the mediating 
function between the ego and the outer world and the soul-image 
(anima/animus) as the corresponding function between the ego and 
the inner world.?” 

The ideal in life, as Jung sees it, is for the persona and anima or 
animus to arrive at an equilibrium with the ego, in other words, 
to bring the ego’s relation with outer-reality in balance with the 
ego’s relation to inner-reality. 

As we have seen the unconscious includes two regions, a personal 
and a collective unconscious. The personal unconscious contains 
forgotten, repressed or subliminally perceived thoughts and 
experiences of every gendre. The collective unconscious is divided 
into regions which overlap one another. The first, going downward 
from the personal unconscious, is the realm of our emotions, our 
primitive drives over which we exercise some control. These we 
can still somehow rationally control. Going down another layer, 
-we find contents which emanate from the deepest, most obscure 
centre of the unconscious. 

Considering the morphology or structure of the regions of the 
unconscious, it must be asked whether that which is unconscious, 
which is unknown, can in any way be determined. Such cannot 
be determined immediately, but, as Jung would say, must be 


17 Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 107-08. 
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considered in the light of their effects or indirect manifestations, 
such as complexes and symbols that are in dreams. Also, as con- 
sciousness works out its adjustment to environment finally, directly, 
and purposely, and the unconscious always orients itself com- 
pensatively to consciousness, so the unconscious likewise has 
direction and purposeful meaning and consequently the task of 
accomplishing an adjustment, in this case an internal one. 

One example of a manifestation of the personal unconscious 
is the complex. The complex is a disturbance of the conscious 
mind for which there is no sufficient reason in conscious life itself. 
The complexes have to do with nuclear elements compounded of 
two things: an experience originating in the individual’s surroundings 
and a disposition of character. It generally gives the picture of a 
disordered psychic situation, strongly toned emotionally and 
incompatible with the habitual conscious situation or attitude. 
One of its most frequent causes is moral conflict. Practical 
psychotherapy is Jung’s answer to this problem. 

Another manifestation of the unconscious is the dream. This is 
a manifestation of the material contained in both the personal 
and collective unconscious. Dreams are the road par excellence 
to the unconscious. 

However, in dreams, fantasies, and visions certain materials 
arise from the collective unconscious, whose symbolism illustrates 
universal human history and reactions of a particularly intensive 
kind, allowing one to surmise the involvement of the deepest layers 
of the unconscious. These motives and symbols Jung calls 
archetypes: 

They are representations of instinctive — i.e. psychologically 
necessary — responses to certain situations, which, circumventing 
consciousness, lead by virtue of their innate potentialities to behaviour 
corresponding to the psychological necessity, even though it may 
not always appear appropriate when rationally viewed from without. 

It should be noted that the archetypes do not consist of inherited 
ideas but of inherited predispositions to reactions.1® The archetypes 
appear in personified or symbolized picture-form. They are relatively 
limited in number for they correspond to the possibilities of typical 
18 Tbid., p. 40. 


1° Carl G. Jung, Two Essays on Analytical Psycholo i i 
. } gy, authorized translation b 
H. G. and C. F. Baynes, N.Y., Dodd, Mead & Co., 1928, p. 139. y 
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fundamental experiences, such as men have had since the beginning 
of time. Jolan Jacobi again can offer us invaluable aid in under- 
standing the place of the archetypes in the whole system of Jung: 


The sum of the archetypes signified thus for Jung are the latent 
potentialities of the human psyche —an enormous, inexhaustible 
store of ancient knowledge concerning the most profound relations 
between God, man, and the cosmos. To open this store to one’s 
own psyche, to wake it to new life and to integrate it with con- 
sciousness, means therefore nothing less than to take the individual 
out of his isolation and to incorporate him in the eternal cosmic 
process. ”° 


Hence, it becomes a task and a duty to release the projections of 
the archetypes and to raise their contents into consciousness. These 
then are the basic tenents of the psychology of Carl Jung. 


THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO THE PSYCHE 


Dr Jung spent much time and energy on the relation of religion 
to the psychic life of the individual. Indeed, this concept forms the 
major part of his later works. However, it must constantly be borne 
in mind that Jungian therapy is directed at those who stand extra 
Ecclesiam. This prompted Jung to write in one of his successive 
books, ‘Among all my patients in the second half of life — that 
is to say, over thirty-five — there has not been one whose problem 
in the last analysis was not that of finding a religious outlook on 
life’.*1 Faced with this fact, Jung made an intense study of religion 
and its functions in the psyche. 

Down through the ages, theologians in particular and all men in 
‘general have kept religious experiences separate from other psychic 
experiences. Jung is revolutionary in that he sees religion as based 
on psychic experiences and arising from the soul. 

Theologians and preachers have always maintained that man 
has a need of God and Jung agrees with them in substance — man 

does have a religious need. Religion, according to Jung, is an inner 
experience. It contains a great many forces of the unconscious 


34 acobi, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 

et ir aaa Sams of the id libido that caused Jung to split from Freud. Libido 
for the latter meant repressed sexual desires, wishes, instincts, urges, totems and 
taboos, while for the former it meant psychic energy which covered all the mani- 
festations of the will, intellectual and religious psychic needs as well as instinctual 
ones. Thus, Jung has given man a psyche, a soul, which is a substance, something 
which can stand by itself in its own right, independently of the body. 
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psyche. In these experiences, we are often dealing with supra-— 
personal psychic contents and forces. All psychic experience 1s 
essentially pathos, suffering. The supra-personal forces of the soul 
—the unconscious with all its enigmas and ambiguities — come 
over us like fate. But we can experience it passively by letting it 
pass over and influence us, or we can experience it actively and 
give it direction. Thus religion is the adoption of an active attitude 
— psychically — in regard to our psychic experiences. It can have 
a multitude of forms, reasons, results, but the basic principle is 
that the complete personality should engage in a living, psychically 
active encounter with the forces dwelling in the soul, or rather, 
with the forces we meet in our inward experience. 

In the religious rite itself, man tries to canalize the libido®? 
in a certain direction (e.g. animal sacrifice means the sacrificing 
of our sexual urges), thus facilitating a turning toward cultural life 
and work. The initiation into any religion seeks to draw the libido 
from the mother and towards a new attitude. (Jung admits the 
child’s attraction for its mother, but in no way regards it as a 
sexual desire as Freud does.) This is symbolical not of perverted 
sexuality, but of a desire to return to the mother’s womb which is 
the symbol of psychic collectivity — thus one avoids the painful 
experience of developing a consciousness and an ego. By the rite 
of the initiation a fantasy is activated which brings detachment of 
the mother-imago from the real mother. The mother is spiritualized 
together with the /ibido attached to her. There is a rebirth through 
water (which is the symbol of the womb) to a new life. (In Holy 
Mother Church, one is reborn into the supernatural life through 
the sacrament of Baptism.) 

Religion is very closely associated with the problem of the 
climacteric. The task of the young man is adaptation to the external 
world. He is expected to make a place for himself, marry and 
raise a family. In fulfilling these, he adapts himself to the demands 
of his environment. But in the second half of his life having satisfied 
these needs, another task looms up: the individual must come to 
terms with his within, his soul, which he has so far neglected. This 
becomes a very complicated psychic problem involving all his 
faculties. Having ridden the crest of material fulfilment, the 
*2 Carl G. Jung, Modern .. . p. 264. 
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individual suddenly perceives his life to be a trough of meaningless 
endeavour. He becomes aware of the existence of opposites, which 
must be faced and resolved. (For example, usually in our day a 
man is extrovert, turned to the things of the world, but only for his 
own benefit. Now he becomes aware that there is what Jung describes 
as the Absolute Other and he feels an interior force within himself. 
He has to turn towards his own soul and the Other Who is in there. 
He has become aware of a psychic reality outside of himself. Man 
finds in himself contradictory opposites such as life and death, 
good and evil, bi-sexuality.) 

Sometimes this need to unite the opposites becomes a personal 
problem only partially. Then man, though he isn’t conscious of it, 
may find the solution in some existing symbol which will unite the 
opposites for him. This symbol pre-exists (archetypes) in his mind 
as part of the collective unconscious and has already passed into 
some existing religion. When a man finds the solution to his personal 
crisis in a traditional symbol such as a rite or a form of worship, 
he experiences this symbol with greater intensity. Thus, he changes 
unconsciously, and this crucial conflict is resolved. 

But, if one cannot avail oneself of a universal symbol, the Jungian 
process of individuation may commence. The inception of such 
process is difficult; Jung thinks only a real inner need can elicit its 
beginning. In some instances, the process of individuation is not 
necessary because of the existence of traditional beliefs, which 
resolve these tensions. Where such religious beliefs are not found 
to exist, if the configuration giving rise to such need is sufficient, 
individuation may take place which may ultimately resolve the 
existing conflict or create a milieu wherein traditional religious 
beliefs can flourish. 

Individuation is the perception per se stesso of one’s own per- 
sonality, by making conscious self-knowledge which has hitherto 
‘been unconscious, that is, by extending the personality beyond the 
ego which is essentially conscious. With such perception, self 
comes into conscious being and is no longer relegated to a midpoint 
between conscious and unconscious. The essential thing is that 
we know ourselves to the fullest. We must know our fantasies and 
what is back of them: make conscious the contents of all our 
dreams, reveries and moods. 
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The evolution of such new personality is marked, in many cases, 
by the appearance of the unifying symbol of wholeness which is 
expressed in various ways. These, mandalas, selon Jung, are the 
symbols of wholeness: the various contradictory parts in one’s 
personality becoming one. The mandalas usually contain a quadruple 
aspect which seems to be innate in the psyche. Jung thinks that even 
the Trinity as found in Christian dogma (Three Divine Persons 
existing in One Nature) is but an imperfect quaternity — Satan is 
the fourth. But since the latter has been excluded, Western 
Christianity has never found a fullness of personality. Needless to 
say, the Jungian quarternity will never be accepted from a theological 
standpoint. However, Jung did not intend to change this dogma. 
He means quaternity in a philosophico-religioso-psychological 
sense, meaning that supreme good is represented by the Trinity, 
whereas the opposite, supreme evil, is represented by Satan. But 
the two (the Triune God and Satan) are mutually exclusive as far 
as existing together in the Trinity, theologically speaking. However, 
they do co-exist (as opposites) as a postulate of Jungian psychology. 

There are many other symbols both in Christianity and in many 
other religious traditions which have the fourness, like the cross 
or the four signs of the Church (one, holy, catholic and apostolic). 
Theologians will. concede to Jung the existence of the opposites 
in man as, to mention a few: good/evil, body/soul, and natural/ 
supernatural. But the function of religion always relates to man’s 
wholeness. This is true of the Church whose aim it is to teach man 
how to know, love and serve God in this life and be happy with 
him for ever in the next life. In order to achieve this result, the 
Church teaches him how to become an integrated man —a whole 
man. 

Jung emphasizes very strongly the compensatory effects of religion, 
i.e., religion contains and brings out those things which are not 
realized in our everyday life but which are none the less innate in 
us. Both sides of man, his fallen nature and his good nature, can 
function easily. It is for this reason that Jung asserts that religion 
promotes psychic hygiene. But Jung has no desire to explain away 
the ultimate core of religion, any more than a psychologist could 
explain away art. On the basis of years of experience in psycho- 
analysis, he sees himself justified in thinking that living religion 
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protects mental health. Further, he is convinced that there is a 
genuine cathartic value gained from the use of the confessional. 

Jung does not speak of God as an idea. God is an experience 
of the unconscious.** Therefore, Jung speaks of a God-symbol. 
Although we can reflect on this image as well as on any image, we 
san never fully understand or formulate the contents of this or of 
any symbol, for when this happens the symbol dies — is but part 
of a past-psychic state. Jung associates this symbol with the power 
of imagination, i.e. an actualization of contents of the unconscious. 
But these symbols, even in their active participation, are valueless 
n themselves and only attain significance when understood as an 
sxpression of underlying psychic functions. Man does not create 
this God-image of his own caprice, nor does Jung claim that this 
God-image is only psychic. 

Now, as we said, this God-image is a symbol, i.e. a union of 
)pposites such as man finds in himself: life and death, good and 
vil, bi-sexuality, to mention a few. But the God-image itself is a 
hing that can die. In every religious tradition, the moment will 
some when the God-image, hitherto employed, no longer connotes 
1 live thing. God-images are only valid for a people when they are 
live (in this way, according to Jung, the Trinity still works for most 
eople, but some day it will have to give way to a symbol of 
juaternity). Whether or not the God-symbol dies, depends on 
vhether it still corresponds to the state of a man’s consciousness. 
f individuation has progressed so far that a symbol is no longer 
he best possible expression for some intuited fact that is of 
mportance, then the God-symbol dies. A new God is not created; 
uch devolution is simply the superpersonal functions of the soul 
reating a new God-image. The individual can actively experience 
he event, but he cannot determine it. This God-symbol is an 
xpression of the apogee of life’s intensity. God is not in heaven; 
ie is in the soul of man. God, then, is a psychological God, a 
elative God. He loses his absoluteness, but in doing so, God 
Yecomes much nearer to man. Jung endeavours to substantiate 
is own deductions about the relativity of God through the mystical 
vriters. 


3A book on this subject which may be read with profit is: Victor White, God and 
te Unconscious, Chicago, Ill., H. Regnery Co., 1953, XXv-277 p. 
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A fundamental difference between Jung and the majority of 
theologians is that Jung treats of the possibility of a revelation which 
is still unfolding through the psychic processes of man, but which 
is revelation as true as any. This, for Jung, explains revelation. 
On the other hand, theology regards revelation as unique (either 
coming directly from God or from one of his messengers, or 
indirectly through tradition or from the teaching authority of the 
Church) and also still unfolding (as a few years ago, when the 
Church proclaimed the doctrine of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary into Heaven, a matter of dogma to be believed by all 
Catholics). 

Jung expressly distinguishes between religion and Church. The 
Church and every Church is but a substitution for religion, for a 
living personal experience of God. 

‘A man who is within the Church does not experience living 
religion, but puts himself under the influence of what the Church 
has to offer — dogma, worship; the Church as an institution . . .”:4 
the Church interposes itself between the individual and the un- 
conscious, the latter being the seat of religious experience. Jung 
concludes that the Church interposes itself between man and 
religious experience. But it is just the opposite, for the Church is 
the medium through which the individual lives a personal experience 
of God per religionem. This would appear to be a stringent criticism 
of the practical value of the Church, and therefore many critics 
of Jung’s book, Psychology and Religion,®> were amazed and irritated 
when Jung started by declaring that the effect of the Church was 
to obstruct the growth of any real and personal religion, and then 
went off for pages into what was almost a pean on the Church — 
and the Catholic Church at that.?® This is not contradictory! 
According to Jung’s law of complementariness, this would mean 
that he was unconsciously nearer to the truth of the Catholic 
Church than he realized consciously. Jung constantly repeats the 
New Testament phrase, ‘It is a terrible thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God’. This process of evolving a really personal God- 
image is fraught with danger; often leading to suicide, madness, 


*4 Carl G. Jung, Psychological .. . Po 76; 


Pe Carl G. Jung, Psychology and Religion, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938, 
iii-131 p. 
86 Hans Schaer, op. cit., p. 154. 
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or at least eccentricity when unsuccessful or incomplete. If successful, 
no happier, well-rounded man exists than the one who has endured 
this experience. But all need some sort of solution for the problem 
of opposites that spring up within their soul. An established religion 
can provide this, although only as a substitute, and among Christian 
Churches, the Catholic Church achieves this aim most successfully. 
This solution is not only experiencing religion but is also a 
credo. But for many persons, it is necessary that they should have 
a creed of this kind, for it is only when a man has a creed through 
which he can express the contents of his unconscious that he is 
capable of cultural work. 


CONCLUSION 


For Jung, as was pointed out before, Christianity in its 
ecclesiastical form is best represented by the Catholic Church. It 
is the greatest objectification of psychic symbols the West has ever 
known and is an absolute necessity for many people. It puts them 
into indirect touch with the unconscious. Thus, by its indirectness, 
it protects them from the incalculable consequences that flow from 
a direct encounter with the unconscious. 

In Catholic symbolism, Jung believes, the whole inventory of the 
unconscious is found. However, Jung’s observations about religion 
are only liminal. The Catholic Church takes full account of the 
process of individuation of man through the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Jesus Christ is the Head and the members of the Church are the 
Body. Each participates in the other. In the words of Christ, ‘I 
am the vine, you are the branches. He that abideth in Me and I in 
him, beareth much fruit, for without Me, you can do nothing.’ 
This is an integration of the opposites, Divine/human and human/ 
Divine. But in order for this relationship to exist, the individual 
must be reborn into the supernatural life, which he has lost through 
the fall of our first parents, by the reception of the sacrament of 
Baptism. In this way, the first opposites, fallen/redeemed and natural/ 
supernatural, are unified through the sacrament of Baptism. The 
basic opposites in man are the tension produced by the lifelong 
conflict of body/soul or flesh/spirit, which he will spend his life 
resolving. But this can only be done through religion, whose aim, 
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purpose and goal is to assist man in resolving these opposites 
(body/soul), in unifying his natures (fallen/redeemed), with the 
means which he needs. This is achieved through the reception of 
the Sacraments, membership in the Mystical Body (including a 
living of the evangelical councils, the precepts, the commandments 
of God and the laws of the Church) and by sanctifying grace. 

The end of Jungian psychotherapy is the integration of the 
opposites. But all the opposites are unified in the corps mystique. 
A few of these opposites would be, white/black, rich/poor, tall/short, 
fat/thin, old/young, strong/weak, healthy/sick, married/single, 
living/dead, good/evil, natural/supernatural, saints/sinners and 
Divine/human. In this most intimate of relationships, the members 
of the Body are unified one with another. Each member increases 
his partaking of the Divine Nature through the reception of the 
sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. The Head and the Body are unified 
through the abiding presence of the Spiritus Sanctus. 

In Jungian psychology, the réle of the process of individuation 
of an individual is self-knowledge (seeing oneself as one is) and 
seeing oneself as others do. But how can this be better attained 
than through membership in the Mystical Body and reception of 
the Sacraments? Jung only sees a cathartic value derived from the 
use of the confessional. But the confessional does far more than 
this. It is also the medium through which the individual makes his 
amends with God and this relieving of guilt feelings can only take 
place through the use of the confessional. Hence, the cathartic 
value of which Jung speaks. In addition, the penitent acquires his 
own individuality through an examination of conscience, daily 
recollection and introspection (self-analysis). The words of Pius 
XII, beautifully express the idea of the confessional: 

We wish the pious practice of frequent confession to be earnestly 
advocated . . . By it genuine self-knowledge is increased, Christian 
humility grows, bad habits are corrected, spiritual neglect and 


tepidity are conquered, the conscience is purified, the will strengthened, 


a salutary self-control is attained and grace is increased in virtue 
of the sacrament itself. 2’ 


Thus, it is clearly seen that Jung leads his patients to the door of 
religion, no further. But this is all that Jung claims to do. He often 


*7 Pope Pius XII, The Mystical Body of Christ, N.Y., American Press, 1955, p. 42. 
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asserts that he is not a theologian nor a minister. Whether the 
individual will enter a religion and embrace a faith is left to his 
own discretion and the help and guidance of the clergy. 

We saw that Jung assigned a positive value to religion and even 
postulated that it was necessary for man to belong to a religion, 
to fulfil the psychical needs of his soul. He admits that man is 
never helped in his sufferings by what he thinks for himself, but 
only by revelations of a Wisdom far greater than his own. It is 
only when this is done that the archetypes come into independent 
life and serve as spiritual guides for the personality. As Jung in- 
dicates, a religious-minded person would say: ‘guidance has come 
from God’. In this way, the psyche may awaken to spontaneous 
life. But Jung concedes that this is only the beginning: 

To the patient it is nothing less than a revelation when, from the 
hidden depths of the psyche, something arises to comfort him — 
something strange that is not the ‘I and is therefore beyond the 
reach of personal caprice. He has gained access to the sources of 
psychic life, and this marks the beginning of the cure.8 

We have entered the spacious new world, we have met the wide 
tracts of unknown territory and the many secrets of Jungian psy- 
chology. But there are vast regions of the hinterlands yet remaining 
to be explored so that they may yield fruits to the labours of the 
discoverer. 


28 Carl G. Jung, Modern . . . p. 280. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MARIA MONTESSORI 


The Editor, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR FATHER, 

Through the kindness of Doctor David Cole, I have been allowed to 
have a preview of the review of my book on Maria Montessori which 
you have asked him to write.”* 

There is just one point on which I would like to be able to make a 
comment. He says: ‘One feature of the system which may arouse some 
misgivings is the apparent tendency to assume that unhampered natural 
development of a child will effect all that is necessary to a complete 
upbringing . . ..— and later on —‘No educational theory can long afford 
to overlook the defects left by original sin in human beings, and the 
need for their perfection by grace .. .” 

In fairness to Montessori I think it would be appropriate to print the 
following paragraphs from her own writings on this point: 

‘There is evil in the nature of man. You may be surprised to hear me 
speak thus, as I have so frequently been accused of false optimism. How 
many sermons have I not received from persons who say that I do not 
take into account the fallen nature of man; and that the children in my 
schools, uncorrected, will grow up criminals and find themselves in prison! 

‘But this is not true. I see it— this Original Sin— who would not 
see a thing so evident? In the depths of the human soul is the possibility 
of continuous decadence, from alza in balza. In fact, there are innate 
tendencies in man’s soul which lead to maladies of the spirit sometime: 
even unknown to ourselves, just as the germs of disease may work silently 
and unknown. This is the death of the spirit which brings insensibility witt 
it. These tendencies come from the soul itself and not from the environment 

‘So then the seeds of corruption are ever there in the child’s soul 
This weakness and liability to fall remaining in his soul, as in our own 
should in any case call forth the most enlightened charity on our part 
a help accompanied with increasing delicacy; a refined Christian perfectior 
in our attitude and actions as teachers — but it should never allow us 
far less give us the right, to assume the position of a severe judge anc 
blind dispenser of useless punishments. Owing to the same sin the child’ 
flesh is subject to pain and disease, but this does not prevent his body 
from being God’s most perfect handiwork, which may reveal th 
splendours of health, when given the proper nourishment, and an individua 
free from disease. 

“That children, placed in the Montessori school, are better behaved 
more obedient, more forbearing, and so on, does not touch the questiot 
of real goodness. The child who has had the spiritual treatment offere: 


1 See p. 353 in the last issue of THE DownsIDE REVIEW. Unfortunately this lette 
arrived too late for publication in that issue.—Ed. 
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by our method has found an environment better adapted to his develop- 
ment; but he is not really good because of this from the point of view 
of supernatural virtue. In the same way, it might be said that a man who 
is not intoxicated is calmer, more poised, and better than one who is 
drunk, The difference, however, comes from the alcohol and not from 
the heart. Two men, who were starving, might insult and wound each other 
in trying to procure the same piece of bread, whereas two men — the same 
two men — who were not hungry might greet each other with a smile. 

‘It is a question of individuals who are more or less fortunate, and 
not necessarily of individuals who are more or less good. And if the 
conditions of even physical well-being can procure such distinct differences, 
how much more will it be true of the conditions of psychic well-being! 

‘There exists, however, something over and above all this. The voluntary 
rising towards good, a sacrifice made out of love, out of heroic virtue 
-and sanctity, cannot be attained by means of a rational treatment; but 
a strong, clean man will be more ready to receive Grace and make it 
bear fruit. Christianity teaches us that human dignity must be helped, 
respected, and recognized in its greatness. Specie tua, pulchritudine tua 
intende, prospere et regna... 

(From a lecture given at the Assumption Convent, Kensington Square, 
London, W.8. in 1948.) 

Yours sincerely, 
E. MORTIMER STANDING 


BODY AND SOUL OF THE CHURCH 
The Editor, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR FATHER, 

Father Tavard writes in your Summer-Autumn issue: ‘Many theological 
textbooks have popularized a distinction between the so-called “soul” 
of the Church and her “body’’. The soul, or the invisible principle from 
which the Church draws its life, would extend further than the visible 
bounds of the body.’ He goes on to disagree with this ‘interpretation of 
the facts’, which, he says, ‘has also been endorsed by major theologians. 
The most recent would seem to be Mgr Charles Journet in his monu- 
mental work, The Church of the Word Incarnate’. It seems to me that 
Mgr Journet not only agrees with Father Tavard, but is even more 
vehement in rejecting this distinction. He writes: ‘A certain number of 
Catholic writers, without wishing to dislocate the Church in this manner, 
imagined that her soul, i.e. sanctifying grace as they said, extended far 
beyond the limits of her body. They added that the just who in good 
faith remain ignorant of the Church, belong to the soul of the Church, 
and are therefore not outside her . . . Such a mode of distinguishing the 
soul and body of the Church is without foundation in the authentic 
documents of the magisterium’ (The Church of the Word Incarnate, 
Sheed and Ward, 1955, p. 33). 

Yours sincerely, 
EDWARD QUINN 
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Is the Bible Infallible? A Debate between John Wenham and Rupert 
Davies (The Epworth Press, 1959). 


Tue spokesmen of this debate, arranged under the auspices of the 
Theological Society of Bristol University, are on the teaching staffs of 
two non-Catholic theological colleges. They represent two tendencies in 
Protestant theology in face of Biblical criticism. 

Mr Wenham contends that the infallibility of Scripture is ‘a truly 
biblical doctrine, disproved by no knowledge, ancient or modern’. He 
argues that according to the Scriptures themselves, revelation has been 
partly in events and partly in ‘statements couched in propositional terms’. 
God’s acts and words were ‘not left to the changes and chances of oral 
tradition’ but were confided to writing by inspired human authors. The 
Gospels represent Christ as one for whom ‘what Scripture said, God 
said’. If, then, God is the ultimate author of Scripture, and if Scripture 
claims to be true in its history and authoritative in its doctrine, then the 
infallibility of Scripture follows. Such, Mr Wenham argues, has been the 
communis sensus fidelium until the modern era. Modern archeology has 
not proved the Bible to be false, and modern destructive criticism has 
not always been uninfluenced by naturalistic presuppositions. 

What Scripture actually does say is to be determined by exegesis and 
history studies. Finally, ‘only serious attacks upon the veracity of the 
history or the consistency of the doctrine merit serious attention’— the 
question of the truth of minutiae is only secondary, though Mr Wenham 
himself is inclined to extend infallibility to minutiae also. In any case, ‘if 
we regard the Bible as something less than infallible,’ we have, not a 
granite quarry from which to build a strong and coherent theology, but 
‘only sand’. And all resultant theologies will be ‘but sand-castles at the 
mercy of every wind and tide of human opinion’. 

Mr Davies replies that the supreme religious authority is Jesus Christ. 
Both Church and Bible bear witness to him, but neither is infallible. But 
the Bible, as preserved by the Church, is trustworthy for all necessary 
purposes and is ‘the Word of God to men’. No biblical author, he says, 
asserts the infallibility of the whole Bible. Our Lord, at least by implica- 
tion, criticised much of the ethical teaching of the Old Testament. And 
as the question of historical science had ‘not arisen’ in the first century 
it ‘cannot presumably have been present in’ Christ’s mind. The claim 
that the Bible is infallible is ‘entirely inharmonious with’ the general 
biblical teaching about God, who ‘allows us to make mistakes which 
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his omnipotence could no doubt have prevented’. God does not wish 
to give us intellectual certainty; ‘the whole emphasis is on faith, not on a 
guarantee of truth’. 

The consensus fidelium did not prevent a patristic appeal to allegory 
which we can hardly imitate; and this consensus only became unreasonable 
in recent times. 

The Old Testament appears to make God the direct cause of moral 
evils. And there are internal contradictions in the Old Testament which 
cannot be honestly circumvented. Nor can infallibilists logically take 
refuge in a distinction between important matters and minutiae. 

To hold that the Bible is infallible is ‘destructive of free enquiry’, 
since the result of every investigation is predetermined by this dogma. 
‘It is ‘rationalistic’ to hold that God’s truth is ‘contained in hard-and-fast 
formulations, cut-and-dried answers’. And we can only be sure of an 
infallible authority if some other infallible authority assures us of it; 
infallibilists are involved in an infinite regress. 

A Catholic reviewer approaches the question in this debate with the 
knowledge that the infallible Church has defined the inspiration of 
Scripture, and that, while scriptural inerrancy (we prefer this word to 
‘infallibility’ in this context) has not been defined with the same formality 
as inspiration has, still inerrancy is a practically universal theological 
deduction from the doctrine of inspiration, and is probably guaranteed 
as true by the ‘ordinary magisterium’ of the Church. Hence it is almost 
inevitable that our a priori sympathy goes out rather to Mr Wenham 
than to his courteous opponent. This is not to say that all the honours 
of the debate, within its presupposed limits, go to Mr Wenham. 

In his concluding notes Mr Wenham rightly disposes of Mr Davies’ 
objection about an infinite regress. And I think he is right in affirming 
that acceptance of the Bible’s inerrancy does not preclude free enquiry. 
In fact, if we really believe that the word of the human authors of Scripture 
is a message of God, we have an added motive to apply all the resources 
of human science and insight to discover what the human authors actually 
are saying. And thirdly, Mr Wenham is right in holding that there is 
room, in the matter of faith, for a propositional element. The point was 
decided in principle when the Church committed herself to the definition 
of the ‘consubstantiality’ of God the Son—and of course both Mr 
Wenham and Mr Davies acknowledge the truth of this proposition. 
~The content of faith of course transcends the Jimits of all propositions. 
But if propositions are excluded I do not see how we can avoid some 
extreme form of liberalism or modernism. : 

On the other hand, I should agree with Mr Davies that modern discovery 
and criticism have produced a situation so different from that envisaged 
by antiquity and the Middle Ages as to bring to one’s mind the adjective 
revolutionary. And the same sort of apologetic arguments that lead one 
to attach importance to the communis sensus fidelium lead us also to be 
impressed by the general results of modern criticism. They cannot all 
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be written off as due to naturalistic presuppositions. And the attempt 
to reconcile them with Scripture by what the French aptly call con- 

cordisme has in my judgement failed —I should add that it has all along 

been based on a misconception. Further, I agree with Mr Davies that the 

possibility of ‘secondary inaccuracies’ is an escape-clause of which those 

who believe in the inerrancy of the Bible cannot logically make use (on 

the other hand, I think it logical and proper to admit that there are 

cases where we can find no solution of our difficulties, and yet to hold 

that such a solution is not objectively excluded). 

Is it, then, possible to combine Mr Wenham’s view that the Bible 
is ‘infallible’ with Mr Davies’s frank acceptance of modern literary 
and historical science? I think it is possible, if we re-examine the 
basis of our belief in Scriptural inerrancy. As Mr Wenham says, the 
biblical view of divine authorship coupled with the biblical view of 
divine veracity ‘produces the doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture’. 
‘The God of the Bible is a God who cannot lie and cannot be deceived. 
If He is the author of a book that claims to be true in its history 
and authoritative in its doctrine, then it is indeed so’ (p. 10). In other 
words, what the biblical human authors really mean to tell us is true. 
But, and this is the vital question, what, in any given case, does one of 
these authors really mean to tell us? And here I should echo Mr Davies’s 
words, not to use them, as he does, as an argument against biblical in- 
errancy, but precisely as an answer to objections against that inerrancy: 
‘the question of historical accuracy and historical science had just not 
arisen’ in first century Palestine; how much less in the times when the 
Pentateuch and the Books of Chronicles (Paralipomenon) reached their 
canonical form. An author who is not writing with the presuppositions 
of modern historical science is not to be judged, as to the precision of 
his utterances, as though he had, and intended to conform to, those 
presuppositions. And what is true about the ‘historical’ statements in 
the Bible is true, mutatis mutandis, of many a ‘doctrinal’ statement, if 
we concede that the biblical authors did not conceive themselves to be 
drawing up a list of defined articles of faith or even directly providing 
propositions for such a list. The fact is, that too narrow a concentration 
on the truth of biblical ‘infallibility’ or inerrancy leads to an oversight 
of what the Bible’s purpose really is. God can speak to us, not only in 
precise definitions of truth, but in exhortation, in poetic meditation, in 
traditional saga, in midrash, if not in myth. If we take a biblical saga for 
a quasi-conciliar definition or a piece of modern scientific history, we 
shall be falsifying God’s message to us, just as we shall be falsifying 
that message if we treat a conciliar definition as a myth. 


La Bible, Parole Humaine et Message de Dieu by J. Levie, s.1. (Desclée 
de Brouwer, Paris-Louvain, 1958). Pp. 346. 


P. Levi remarks with truth that Christian biblical exegesis has two 
tasks: to apply historical criticism, with all its exigency of complete 
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honesty and provisional autonomy, to the Bible; and to give a theological 
interpretation of the Bible thus criticised. We have to give full value to 
the Bible considered as human communication (parole humaine), and 
also full value to these same documents as word of God (message de 
Dieu). What connects these two tasks (and, we may add, gives a special 
excitement to the work of the exegete) is that the word of God and the 
human communication are materially identical. In other words, the 
word of God is to be sought primarily in the literal sense of Scripture. 
What do we mean by the ‘literal sense’, and whose is the task of 
determining it? 

The answer to the last question is: Ultimately, the Church herself. 
But we are all members of the Church, all called to make personal contact 
with the inspired Scripture. P. Levie sets out to help us to do this, in a 
work which, while scholarly in the highest degree and at the same time 
profoundly theological, is yet addressed not primarily to specialists but 
to ‘all Christians who interest themselves in the contemporary biblical 
movement’. 

The first part of the volume is devoted to the historical progress of 
the last hundred years and its repercussions on biblical exegesis both 
in Catholic and in non-Catholic circles. A chapter in this part deals 
with the interventions of the Holy See from 1893 to 1914 inclusive; and 
a very important chapter gives a survey of, and a commentary on, the 
encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu of 1943, besides dealing with other 
recent directives of the teaching authority. 

The second part deals with three matters. (1) Scripture, it is argued, 
can show the various nuances and degrees of human affirmation. (2) The 
sense in which it can be said that the divine message of Scripture goes 
beyond the understanding of its several human authors. (3) The ‘proof 
from Scripture’: this requires us to discover the dynamic of the authors’ 
minds, and there can sometimes be a wide margin between what a private 
exegete can on the authority of his own criticism positively affirm to be 
_ the meaning of Scripture and what the Church can affirm. 

The book could hardly be bettered. I read it with great and growing 
admiration; and I wish it could be read by all who are conscious of the 
‘problem’ of the Bible and also of the importance of the Bible’s place 
in Catholic doctrine and life. I have hardly any criticisms to offer; it is 
pleasant to be able to read a book for review without keeping notes of 
- points for comment. The volume has no Index; on the other hand, its 
bibliographical indications are abundant and excellent. (It is perhaps 
premature to say that criticism is moving towards agreement about the 
authenticity of the Epistle to the Ephesians). 

Perhaps the most important theme of all those that P. Levie handles 
with such mastery is that of the applicability of the notion of genera 
litteraria to the historical portions of the Bible; such application has 
been approved in principle by Divino afflante Spiritu. And, as P. Levie 
observes, ‘the principle of inerrance does not force us to admit that the 
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history written by an inspired author has been raised miraculously above | 
the level of the genre of history current in those ancient times to the level 
of modern critical exactitude’. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Saints of the Missal by the Rt Rev. (Abbot) Benedict Baur, 0.s.B. Trans- 
lated by Raymond Meyerpeter, 0.s.8. Monk of Conception Abbey 
(B. Herder Book Co., London, 1958) 30s. 

Ir there were not a large public impressed by constant repetition of the 
same statements, advertisement and political propaganda would not 
employ it as they do. No doubt therefore a large public of devout Catholics 
will be edified by the repetition throughout two volumes of religious 
and moral commonplaces. Nevertheless many of us prefer hagiography 
which, so far as our knowledge allows, permits saints to reveal by their 
lives the individual fashion in which, each in his particular environment, 
they practice and exemplify the virtues and fundamental spirituality 
which are necessarily the same for all Christians. No need to insist at 
every turn on these virtues, an insistence pushed on occasion to exclama- 
tions of devout admiration: ‘Gregory, joy of the wide world’ (1, 117), 
‘Leo, the rock!’ (1, 64), ‘We thank God for giving to His Church this 
great and holy bishop and teacher’ (1, 33), ‘He opened His Heart to the 
ecstatic gaze of His Spouse’ (2, 222). 

The style does nothing to mitigate the too obvious pietism of sentiment. 
Without access to the German original, it is impossible to determine 
how far the fault lies with the translator, how far with the author. A 
reviewer can but give instances to illustrate his criticism. “All this (St 
Antony of Egypt’s asceticism and conflicts) paid dividends towards a 
life of contemplation and the holy enjoyment of God’ (1, 13), ‘Let them 
not merely cultivate a tolerance for the curbs imposed by virtue (1, 121), 
“How ardent are her desires and the sighs’ (‘sight’ must be a misprint) 
‘of her virginal heart towards the Spouse’ (1, 71), ‘A fervent admirer of 
the Mother of God’ (1, 120), ‘In an amiable way he made it a point to 
avoid conversation’ (1, 131), ‘Gertrude was a wonderful bride for Christ’ 
(2, 222). The translator must however bear the blame for calling a butcher 
a ‘meat-chopper’ (1, 18), the repairer of a roof, a ‘roofer’ (2, 224). The 
alleged history is too often unhistorical. This perhaps is the more mis- 
leading, because the author can be critical on occasion. For example, 
he omits the legendary Eustace, Cyprian and Justina, though not Blaise 
or Catherine of Alexandria. Some of his omissions are less intelligible, 
St Clement for example or St Raymond of Penafort. And, although 
minor feasts of Our Lady are included, the Immaculate Conception is 
unaccountably omitted. 

There is no satisfactory evidence that St Maurus went to Gaul (1, 9). 
Details of St Agnes’s passion are unreliable (1, 19). There is no evidence 
for St Timothy’s martyrdom (1, 22), no conclusive St John appointed St 
Polycarp bishop (1, 26). ‘Polycarp was in Rome consulting Pope Anicetus 
concerning certain ecclesiastical questions’ (1, 27). So far as we know, 
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the sole issue discussed was the Quartodeciman and, since Polycarp and 
Anicetus agreed to differ, the former can hardly be said to have con- 
sulted the latter. Though St Ignatius’s letter informs us of the dispositions 
in which he faced martyrdom, we do not know whether he expressed 
them when the hour of death came (1, 41). The Passion of St Agatha is 
legendary (1, 60). There is no evidence that St Cyril of Alexandria repented 
of his intolerance. Nor were Nestorius’s intentions so unorthodox as is 
Stated here. For he later welcomed St Leo’s Tome as expressing 
what he had wished to teach. St Peter Damian could be Erastian. 
He welcomed Henry III's papal depositions at Sutri. Nor could he have 
supported the reforms of St Gregory VII (1, 82). For he died before the 
latter’s accession. St Thomas was not without a peer in the realm of 
natural science (1, 101). Unlike his master Albert, he displays no scientific 
interest. Nor can I agree that he or any other human thinker can be 
‘for each of us’ ‘the last word’ (1, 102). St Augustine’s mission to England 
set out in 596, not 592 (1, 117). St Gregory’s writings did not ‘have a 
more lasting influence than those of any other church father’ (1, 117). 
His theology was no more than a popularisation of St Augustine’s. St 
Clement Hofbauer was not expelled from Warsaw twice, by the Polish 
Government and by Napoleon, but once by the latter (119-21). St John 
Capistran was imprisoned at Perugia not by King Ladislas of Naples 
who had appointed him governor, but by the Malatestas, and he was 
eventually ransomed (1, 144-5). Our Lady’s question to Gabriel preceded 
not followed his announcement of Elizabeth’s pregnancy (1, 136). “When 
an antipope attempted to rule, St Catherine of Siena secured the support 
of many cardinals and princes for the lawful Pope Urban VI, and ended 
the trouble’ (1, 193). The entire college of cardinals revolted against 
Urban, and the schism survived Catherine forty years. The story of 
Nereus, Achilleus and Domitilla is legend, not history. St Vincent Ferrer 
never set foot in England (1, 199). St Boniface VIII ‘persuaded Celestine 
... to live in the castle of Fumone’ (1, 228). The persuasion was 
imprisoment. St Norbert was born at Xanten in the German Duchy of 
Cleves, not ‘at Xanthus in Asia Minor’ (1, 253). The Cathars possessed an 
organised network of communities. It is therefore untrue that the 
Albigenses ‘rejected every form of visible church’ (2, 63). St Alphonsus 
as a barrister overlooked not ‘an important word in the minits [sic.] of 
a trial’, but a passage in a document specifying the legal tenure of a 
‘disputed estate (2, 60). ‘It became apparent to St Ignatius Loyola on his 
conversion that measured by supernatural standards his previous life 
had been wasted.’ An edifying understatement! Though St Lawrence 
may well have suffered an outstandingly agonising martyrdom, the 
details of his ‘Passion’ are demonstrably unreliable (2, 76). The story 
of St Alexius and the revelation of the Brown Scapular to St Simon 
Stock are equally unhistorical (2, 28, 26). The original object of the 
feast of 15th August, was our Lady’s heavenly birthday, not her corporeal 
Assumption. Until 1570 the Roman Breviary read at Mattins a passage 
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from a letter attributed to St Jerome pronouncing the question of a 
bodily Assumption an insoluble mystery (2, 81). The alleged apparition 
of our Lady to demand the establishment of the Mercedarian Order 
derives from documents forged in the seventeenth century (2a38): 
St Elizabeth was, it is true, cast out of her Wartburg castle (2, 138), but 
she did not in consequence die ‘of want and misery’. For, as Abbot 
Bauer himself informs us elsewhere (2, 227), her possessions were later 
restored. There is no reason to identify Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 
with Simon the Apostle (2, 182). Chronology indeed is against the identi- 
fication. The author conceals the fact, to him unedifying, that St Martin 
was a conscientious objector to military service (2, 213), but informs us 
that he opposed Arianism in the person of the Emperor Maximus. 
Maximus’s sole offence was to put a heretic to death. St Cecilia cannot 
have suffered martyrdom in the imaginary ‘persecution of Alexander 
Severus’ (2, 235). There is no good reason to believe she was a martyr. 
It is a pity Abbot Bauer did not acquaint himself with the conclusive 
study of Cecilia in the French Benedictine Vies des Saints. The ‘Passion’ 
on which he relies is there exposed as a fifth-century forgery. Jewish 
religion had no place for dedicated maidens in the Temple (2, 233). The 
contrary legend derives from an apocryphal narrative ignorant of Jewish 
usage. St Conrad could not have noticed a poisonous spider in his con- 
secrated chalice. For spiders are not poisonous. Since the Saint with all 
his contemporaries believed spiders poisonous, his courage and faith in 
drinking were admirable. But we cannot, like Abbot Bauer, see a miracle 
in his immunity. 

We may surely credit the translator with Napoleon’s return from 
imprisonment, when it was of course the Pope’s (2, 122). But I cannot 
be sure who is responsible for the statement contradicted on the preceding 
page that Diocletian’s persecution began in the pontificate of Pope 
Damasus (2, 261). E. I. WATKIN. 


St John Chrysostom by Donald Attwater. Pp. 191 (Harvill Press and 
Collins) 18s. 

John of the Golden Mouth by Bruno H. Vandenberghe, o.P. Pp. 91 
(Blackfriars Publications) 6s. 


St JOHN CHRYSOSTOM is being introduced again to his original audience. 
Within twelve months of one another, these two popular biographies 
have been through the press. And we can also look forward to the im- 
minent publication of the long-established work of Dom Chrysostom 
Baur, translated into English. Does all this simultaneous activity betoken 
a movement to bring the Fathers to the people? If so, whatever the dangers 
and difficulties, a natural relationship will be restored, for it was just to 
them that the men behind the homilies addressed themselves. 
Chrysostom’s career does not illuminate any of the wider currents of 
Church History. No valuable principle was secured, advanced or even 
witnessed to by the controversies in which he was embroiled. And he 
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died in exile, a victim to the patriarchal piracy on which he had himself 
occasionally embarked. The influence of a pulpit giant is one that 
dates soon, and then dates utterly. But if there is a reason why Chrysostom 
resounds still, it is because his words are instinct with a genuine pastoral 
solicitude. And this, though local in its intention, often has a perennial 
televance. Thus his counsels on human relationships between man and 
wife, rich and poor, master and slave are fraught with a Christian canniness 
that might pass unnoticed amidst so much that is merely Byzantine and 
bizarre. Father Vandenberghe, a Dutch Dominican, is vitally concerned 
to show that Chrysostom is still pertinent in our more homespun milieu, 
and must be congratulated upon his collection of quotations that support 
this. What a pity he has withheld the references necessary for further 
reading! 

There are other reasons supporting our contention that the key to 
Chrysostom is his self-consciousness as a bishop, a parish priest in excelsis. 
The final débdcle to his intransigent and invincible career shows how 
care for the peace of his flock had become for him the absolute. It was to 
forestall schism and popular disturbances that he acquiesced when 
condemned and exiled by the illegal Synod of the Oak, and that too for 
violating a canon enacted by an Arian council. Athanasius might have 
behaved differently, but Chrysostom thus bade farewell to Olypias, the 
faithful deaconess: ‘Do not cease your kindness and generosity on behalf 
of the Church; and if my successors be legitimately elected, give to them 
the same obedience that you would to me; a church cannot exist without 
a bishop’. 

And again, his busyness in well-doing, even in the remoteness of exile, 
has bequeathed us a correspondence which in amplitude and public 
spirit matches the letters of the great bishops of the West — Cyprian, 
Ambrose and Gregory. Mr Attwater has quoted generously from these, 
and the life he has written is clear and comprehensive, with a very useful 
bibliographical guide for those who wish to go further. And undoubtedly 
it-will stimulate many to do so. But we must regret that, well qualified 
as he is, he has taken so little trouble in reconstructing the scenes of his 
subject’s labours. The names of Constantinople and Antioch of themselves 
evoke very little even in the minds of a well-informed reader. An under- 
standing of Chrysostom, both in his paramount pastoral role, besides 
the one better known as nonconformist conscience to the porphyrogeniti, 
leans very heavily upon a knowledge of the people he was confronting 
and of the city which was his tribune. ao 

Other absent desiderata are detailed and lucid descriptions of the 
traditional education in rhetoric, of the Antiochene approach to the 
Scriptures and of the issues in the Origenist controversy in Egypt. But 
though Mr Attwater’s book rings hollow in these important respects, 
it will do much to pierce the many screens of time, place, vogues of 
rhetoric and vice that come between the golden-mouthed Doctor and 
ourselves. DOM DANIEL REES 
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Adamnan’s De Locis Sanctis ed. D. Meehan. Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, — 
iii. Pp. 149 (Dublin, 1958). n.p. 

Dr Lupwic BIELER has established the text of this curious work, Father 
Meehan has translated it and provided valuable critical notes and an 
interesting introduction. The text is by Abbot Adamnan of Iona, better 
known for his more important work, the Life of St Columba. It is a 
report of a visit to Egypt, Constantinople and the Holy Land by one 
Arculf who stayed at Iona and dictated the account to Adamnan — in 
fact there is a good deal of Adamnan in the work; the Latin is certainly 
his, but much of the matter he probably got from Arculf. Father Meehan 
dates Arculf’s journey very reasonably 679-82, and the composition of 
the book at Iona between 683 and 686, thus we have a second-hand report 
of the Near East from the seventh century set down by a man who knew 
the eyewitness, and set down probably fairly soon after he had heard 
his report. Consequently the book is of exceptional value for the 
topography of the Holy Land just after the Moslem conquest. There are 
also other interesting points; an account of the Holy Shroud which the 
clients of the alleged relic in Turin have ignored for instance. There is 
also an interesting reference to what seems like the first signs of the 
iconoclastic controversy in Constantinople. 

On one or two points I felt inclined to disagree with Father Meehan. 
Bede also used this work and adds the information that Arculf was a 
Gaulish bishop. Adamnan never says this, but Father Meehan assumes 
that Bede is correct. But what was the value of Bede’s sources of in- 
formation outside Adamnan? Adamnan himself only calls Arculf ‘the 
holy priest’; it does not therefore seem to me by any means clear that 
he was a bishop. The translation seems excellent to me, although the 
Latin in places only permits a conjectural rendering. In the story of the 
Holy Shroud, however, we are told of a Iudaeus credulus who secured 
the shroud soon after the Resurrection. The passage is extremely obscure 
and I do not think Father Meehan has unravelled it altogether success- 
fully. In particular I do not think that ipso donante Domino can be rendered 
‘by favour of the Lord himself’, it seems to mean something stronger. In 
the context it heightens the improbability of a not very edifying story. In 
places the translation is a little mealy-mouthed. In general this work 
is well up to the standard of interest and competence set by a series 
which always gave promise of distinction, and now may fairly be said 
to have achieved it, with three excellent editions of works of first-class 
importance. 


S. Anselmo d’ Aosta, Il Proslogion, le Orazioni e le Meditazioni. F. S. 


Schmitt, 0.s.B. and Guiseppe Sandri. Pp. 293 (Cedam, Padua, 1959) 
2,000 Jire. 


Tuis is an edition of St Anselm’s Proslogion, Prayers and Meditations 
in the text of Dom Schmitt; it does not, therefore differ from that of the 
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Ipera Omnia S. Anselmi, to which most readers of this journal interested 
n St Anselm are likely to have access. There is also a long introduction 
y Dom Schmitt and an Italian translation by Signor Sandri. The book 
$s nicely printed and it is very reasonably priced. ERIC JOHN 


Meister Eckhart — Selected Treatises and Sermons translated from 
Latin and German by James M. Clark and John V. Skinner. Pp. 267 
Faber and Faber, London) 21s. 


[HE more one studies the genuine works of Meister Eckhart the more 
me is inclined to think that he would object to the term ‘mysticism’ as 
| proper description of the doctrine he endeavours to enounce — unless, 
yerhaps, it were used to mean, not so much the soul’s transient experi- 
nental contact with God, but the super-experimental knowledge of the 
dentity in principio of ‘the intellect with Intellectus-as-such’, of ‘the 
ust with justice, of white with whiteness’. It is in this vertical line of 
nowledge, the line of ‘signification’, that Eckhart affirms himself and 
Mthers as God’s Son. Not speaking primarily in terms of philosophy or 
luman opinion, but in the name of knowledge in divinis, his teaching 
efuses to be systematized and for this reason it only adds confusion to 
abel him either a thomist or a neo-platonist as some have done. Fully 
ware that philosophical systems, though necessary in via, must by their 
ery nature ultimately be inverted, Eckhart dares to speak boldly in 
erms of that inversion, of knowledge in patria, for ‘it is there that we are 
me with Christ even as he is one with the Father and the Father with 
im’. And if this point of view is to be affirmed within, then nothing, 
ays Eckhart, is more necessary than ‘detachment’, for unless God in 
lis Godhead were detached he would not be love, unless our Lady in 
ler virginity were detached she could not honour her humility. 

Now that research work into the authenticity of Eckhart’s German 
ind Latin writings has considerably advanced a reliable English translation 
f them is indeed called for. This present book helps to meet that call 
nost satisfactorily. Professor Clark first published translations of twenty- 
ive of the German sermons in 1957 (Thos. Nelson Ltd) and now in this 
‘olume he presents two more sermons and four of the famous tracts. 
Mr Skinner has collaborated with him and also presents in this second 
olume translations of eight of the Latin disertations and two small 
ections from two of Eckhart’s scriptural commentaries. Unlike previous 
ranslators of Eckhart they have had the great definitive Kohlhammer 
dition (Die deutschen und lateinischen Werke, 1936—etc.) edited by 
rofessors Quint, Koch, Weiss, etc. (and the modern German translations 
vhich accompany the texts) to go on. What they have presented can 
herefore be considered quite trustworthy. In view of the quantity of 
ickhart’s opera this is a small beginning. But it is an excellent one. 

There is little of importance for the average reader that one could 
dd to what Clark relates concerning the history of Eckhartian research 
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during the last century. It is a story which very much needed telling to 
the English reading public. This he does in the introduction to this volume 
as well as in the first, but I personally think the reader should approach 
with caution what he has to say about Eckhart as a theologian, philosopher, 
mystic, etc. In passing one might say briefly that it is perhaps a little mis- 
leading to imply that the tract Von Abgeschiedenheit (Pfeiffer IX) has 
been neglected since Spamer pronounced on it in 1909 (p. 33). Again, 
Eckhart does not ‘make a clear distinction between Creator and creature’ 
(p. 40), rather between creature and Creator, which is a different matter 
altogether. And I do not think the reader should be repeatedly warned 
not to take Eckhart literally or that the attempt should be made to water 
down his bold statements, for it is precisely in these, both in the German 
and Latin works, that the real key to his essential doctrine of knowledge 
in principio is to be found. 

The task of translating Eckhart into English is not an easy one and it 
must therefore be stated that Clark and Skinner have fulfilled the task 
exceptionally well. I have noticed only a few instances where questions 
may be raised and here mention two or three of them very briefly. The 
original for ‘Ignorant people’ (p. 53 and 55) is groben liuten; grobsinnige 
Leute, as Quint translates, is better. On page 56 bekennende is hardly 
‘knowledge’ in this context; precisely there where ‘the Father lives; 
that is, in simplicity and nakedness of being’, there, for Eckhart is “know- 
ledge’. Das ich ez werde might be rendered ‘that I may become it (God’s 
will)’, hardly ‘may I become He’; (p. 59) Quint’s translation is also 
doubtful. ‘To honour’ (ruomte) would be better than ‘to pride’ (p. 162) 
and perhaps ‘likeness’ for gelicheit (p. 164). The source of the change 
made by Schaefer from Pfeiffer’s text on page 165, 13-26, should be stated. 
Not ‘inmost part’ (p. 166) for innerkeit (cf. p. 58, note 3); not ‘crazy’ 
(p. 166) for verzucket, but ‘enraptured’. I am not very happy about 
the rendering of unum as ‘one thing’ on page 209, etc.; not ein Ding, 
but Eines. For intelligere I prefer ‘intelligence’, not ‘understanding’ 
(pp. 210-12) as does Skinner himself on page 247. ‘Wisdom’ rather 
than ‘knowledge’ (p. 230, 14) is better for sapere and in agreement with 
line 19. Perhaps there should be a greater consistency in rendering deitas 
and in divinis as ‘Godhead’ and I think there are many more instances 
where in principio could be translated as ‘in principle’ or ‘principially’. 
Unfortunately the source-references to the German and Latin texts are 
not always given at the beginning of each selection. 

But observations such as these are minor and no doubt personal. On 
the whole the translating is excellent and far surpasses all previous 
attempts to translate Eckhart into English. The selections chosen are 
also good. I only regret that the German sermon Beati pauperes spiritu, 
the Latin disertation Gratia dei sum id quod sum and the important 
treatise Utrum in deo sit idem esse et intelligere were not included in this 
volume, but we certainly hope that another will soon be published by 
these two translators. DOM PLACID KELLEY 
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The Light and The Rainbow by Hilda Graef. (Longmans) 35s. 

Tuis book is an attempt to show to the general reader that there is ‘nothing 
esorteric or misty’ about Christian spirituality. Hilda Graef explains 
how since the beginning of Genesis it has been taught that God made 
man to His own image and likeness, but that the image has been tarnished 
by the Fall and man has become selfish so that there has occurred a gulf 
between him and God. However by becoming man God has Himself 
bridged the gulf, and has founded a Church on earth to bring us back 
to the path of virtue which leads to union with Him. 

The prophets of the Old Testament herald the coming of the Redeemer, 
while the doctors and saints of the Church from the Apostles to those 
of the modern era like St Thérése of Lisieux, point out the way which 
has been revealed. There is only one way which is the path of virtue, yet 
virtue has many forms and particular groups of saints manifest different 
forms. Christ is the essence of virtue and the saints have followed Him by 
devoting themselves to the aspect of Him most suiting their own particular 
temperament or outlook. For some the way is intellectual, either by 
consideration of the Goodness or God, as for Augustine and Origen, 
or the nothingness of man, as for the Pseudo-Dionysius and Meister 
Eckhart. On the other hand, in the Middle Ages there appeared a devotion 
to the humanity and sufferings of Christ manifested by St Bonaventure 
and others like St Catherine of Siena. While under the Jesuits spirituality 
is approached rather more scientifically. Yet with St Thérése of Lisieux 
we see that neither long fasts nor tortures nor intellectual speculations 
are necessary in themselves for union with God, for the simple rule is 
self-denial and the mode of self-denial depends on the person. 

God has made us to His own image and likeness so that we can be 
united with Him. His will is therefore that we should practise virtue, 
for it is virtue alone that will lead us to Him, and it is by means of His 
grace that we are able to know and carry out His will. To obey His 
will is to love it, for in Him knowledge and love are one, and in its fullness 
obedience becomes mystical union. The union of the mystic is a union 
in grace: his vision is a vision of truth, of the world seen by the light of 
divine Grace, and so really, as God sees it Himself. The mystic participates 
in God’s knowledge of things, and so his experience is supremely the 
opposite of being a rapture in which he loses control of bodily faculties 
as is popularly thought. As Hilda Graef quotes St Theresa of Avila, ‘It 
is due only to human weakness that the divine visitations produced such 
spectacular results as ecstasies in which the body swooned; when man 
has become accustomed to them he will live in almost constant union 
with God and yet be able to continue whatever work he is doing’. The 
main reason why spirituality is misunderstood is because the sort of 
ecstasy mentioned here is assumed to be the essence of mystical experience 
rather than an imperfection of it. A consideration of ecstasies is not 
the way to an understanding of mysticism or spirituality because they 
are only external symptoms which do not always occur and when they 
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do they mean that the experience is not perfect. For in real mystical 
experience all bodily ecstasies cease, leaving the mystic free, not to relax 
and enjoy himself, but to continue his work with the greatest vitality. 
Hilda Graef shows how an understanding of spirituality is to be found 
through the scriptures. She has written this book interestingly and with 
understanding, allowing the scriptures and saints to speak for themselves 
as much as possible, and has made sense of spirituality. 
WILLIAM HERRIOTT 


Christ in Us. Instructions in the Catholic Faith by James Killgallon and 
Gerard Weber. Pp. 302 (Sheed and Ward) 6s. paper, Ios. 6d. cloth. 


Tuis double volume in the Canterbury Books series, published in America 
under the title Life in Christ, is a catechism for adults, but — we hasten 
to add— one in the continental style. ‘The doctrine is stated in the 
actual terms of Scripture; the story of Christ is presented in terms of the 
liturgy and the cycle of the Church’s year; the concrete application of 
the principles of the sacramental life is made in terms of the mystical 
Body, the society in which we live, and the challenge of the universal 
lay apostolate.’ This claim of the publishers is justified. 

And this is what such a catechism should be. The Scriptural texts are 
not snippets, but considerable passages. For example, the section on 
God Our Father (and that is how our Lord presents God, not as a 
definition of divinity!) is prefaced by John xiv, 1-14; ‘God is everywhere’ 
is illustrated by Ps. cxxxviii, 7-12; Eph. iv, 11-16 stands at the head of 
the section on the Church as the Body of Christ. The result is a richness 
in apprehension and content suiting the adult mind. And then we are 
not left with the bald statement that Jesus is truly man, but given incidents 
from the Gospels showing his humanity, examples of how he taught 
prayer, poverty, detachment, etc. and the parables in which he explained 
his Kingdom. 

Again, considerable quotations from the liturgy introduce the convert 
to the liturgical life of the Church. The rite of baptism is given four pages 
as ‘one of the best ways of learning the meaning of the sacrament’, and 
for marriage the beautiful address contained in the ritual in the United 
States is reproduced. There are four or five pages on the structure of the 
Mass. And the admirable little practical-application paragraphs which 
round off each section give the convert something to do which is often 
fitted to a liturgical or prayer context. 

Then he is introduced, sometimes in quite long quotations to the 
modern Encyclicals: Mystici Corporis, Mediator, Casti Connubii, Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. Thus the great documents on Christian truth and practice 
are not left in a penumbra, to be discovered, if at all, at some later crisis 
of development; they are opened out from the beginning. No little trouble 
comes from using an old catechism which instructs a convert into the 
Church of the Counter-Reformation. Here he meets the Church as she 
is, or perhaps as she would be if we all obeyed the papal teaching as we 
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should. And the part of the layman in the Church and of the lay apostolate 
is described in terms of recent Roman pronouncements, and of recent 
pastoral experience. 

We hope that this catechism will be widely used and that both the 
instructing priest and the would-be convert will grow from its use in 
knowledge and love of the Church as she shows herself to-day. For 
this very reason it may be well to turn to some defects. 

While it is a relief to be free of the apologetic approach which has 
burdened catechisms since the Reformation, and while most modern 
questions are answered in the exposition (e.g. on the first chapters of 
Genesis), there are some weaknesses in the apologetics supplied. There 
is no reference to I Cor. xv, in a long answer to ‘How is it proved that 
Jesus rose from the dead’. Nor is any indication given of the early date 
of the evidence which would fore-arm in simple fashion against the modern 
Formgeschichte attacks. There is nothing about the patristic proof of 
the Primacy and Infallibility of Peter’s See. The section on our Lady 
needs a more carefully stated dogmatic approach before we are introduced 
to the title “Co-Redemptrix’ (which needs more theological explanation). 
Further the authors seem to have adopted a very strict view on the 
‘specific’ institution of all the sacraments by Christ without indicating— 
a considerable fault in a catechism — that the ‘generic’ view is equally 
orthodox. We are told that in saying that the sacraments were instituted 
by Christ it is meant that he ‘himself determined the signs to be used in 
the sacraments’. This is true of baptism and the Eucharist, but at least 
ambiguous with regard to the others. There is no need to answer the 
question ‘When did Christ institute confirmation’ by saying “The Scrip- 
tures do not give us the scene of the actual institution’. He instituted it 
when he assigned the grace of the sacrament by promising to send the 
Paraclete. And the strange alternatives given (p. 221) for the moment of 
the institution of marriage are quite unnecessary. 

But these are slight blemishes. The great value of this catechism is 
that it is centred upon Christ. The Church is shown to flow from her 
Head, and the liturgy to be her first function of worship. So the Mass 
follows on, and then Prayer, starting with an exposition of the Our Father. 
(Where Prayer is set after the virtue of Hope, it appears as if the chief 
part of it is petition; now we see that adoration and thanksgiving come 
first.) The sacraments follow as channels of divine life, and so the whole 
approach is supernatural, whereas if they are set after the Command- 
ments they easily appear as only so many ways of keeping up our moral 
life. The Commandments here come at the end — and the exposition is 
highly sensible. They are preceded, as they should be, by a section on 
‘The great powers of a Christian’. 

Christianity is Christ, and the Christ-life of the Church is the secret 
of Christianity. Those who are instructed on this catechism will learn 
these truths. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 
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Prayers from Theology by Romano Guardini. Pp. 62 (Herder & Herder) 
qs. 6d. 

Tuis small, elegantly produced book of meditative prayers is best described 
by their compositor in his brief introduction. They ‘were originally said 
in church at the end of lectures in which complex theological problems 
had been discussed . . . with them, the congregation and lecturer were to 
move on from the thoughts of the lecture to prayer to God. This process 
would seem valid beyond the particular occasion, since we have to learn 
again that not only the heart but also the mind must pray. Knowledge 
itself shall lead on to prayer, when truth becomes love.’ The contents 
include twenty-five prayers under such headings as: ‘The Life of Faith ’ 
‘The Mystery of Grace’, ‘Understanding the Redemption’, wherein the 
Creator is praised and thanked for his Mysteries, and the sinner asks 
light and strength to understand and live them better. 


George Fox and the Quakers by Henry Van Etten. Pp. 191 (Longmans) 6s. 


It is good to see Fox and his movement included in Longmans’ ‘Men 
of Wisdom’ series, in an account competently translated from a French 
original. No one can doubt that Fox deserves this distinction for, as a 
national interpretor of one aspect of the Christian message, he has few 
equals in our history. His piety, sobriety, constancy, love of the Bible, 
social conscience, dislike of “‘churchiness’ and religious superstructure 
(a natural reaction, perhaps, to his times) put him in the best tradition 
of English religious leaders. But it is his fervently preached summons 
to attend to the divine ‘Inner Light’ or ‘Seed’ in one’s own, and all souls, 
pagan or Christian, which marks him out as one of those who can, should, 
and will be everywhere listened to. Others, naturally, who believe in the 
visible Church and the tradition of dogma are likely to see fallacies in 
his and Quaker presuppositions, e.g. “The early Quakers did in fact feel 
that they were rediscovering primitive Christianity, as it was when the 
Church organization and hierarchy did not exist, and when the sole 
justification for membership of the Christian group was the leading of 
one’s own heart’. Yet the Quaker faith is far from negative. The far- 
reaching consequences of Quaker ‘interior living’ are well known, and 
one can only wonder why this essential attitude within Christian experience 
should appear proportionately so much less potent in the Church of God. 

This excellent, dispassionate, and concise account quotes Fox’s journal 
at length, describes his historical and family background, his preachings, 
journeyings, and sufferings, faithfully reproduced by his followers; the 
principles of his movement, its growth, organization, and spread to 
America; its saints and heroes, its actual condition and relevance; con- 
cluding with a Quaker anthology and bibliography (omitting Mr Sykes’s 
recent book). The author does not mention the origin of the appellation 
‘Quaker’, hurled derisively at Fox by a Derby magistrate in 1650, when 
Fox bade him ‘Tremble at the Word of the Lord’. The absurd German 
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caricature of James Naylor might well have been replaced by the fine 
and more probable anonymous Dutch portrait of him, and the dozen 
or so title pages seem included only to occupy space. But, clearly, this is 
the popular introduction to Fox and the Quakers. As such it could hardly 
be bettered. DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


The Meaning of Love by Robert Johann, s.s. Pp. 133 (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1955). 


Wut is love? There is point in the 4 Kempis-type reaction to this question: 
It is obvious that falling in love is a greater thing than knowing its 
definition. But one should not conclude from this that a deepened under- 
standing of love’s meaning can have no bearing on a deepening of love. 
In particular, it would be dangerous to assume that insight into the 
meaning of love can be of no help in resolving those perplexities which 
have their origin in a mismanagement of the need to love. Socratic in- 
tellectualism is no remedy for original sin but it remains true that not 
infrequently mismanagement is the result of misunderstanding. 

Fr Johann has produced a short but admirable study of that odd 
mixture of selfishness and unselfishness in love which has always been a 
puzzle to the philosopher. He names these two tendencies, ‘desire’ and 
“direct love’ and, by lucid philosophical analysis, uncovers their funda- 
mental harmony. In this analysis, he makes extensive use of contemporary 
existentialist works and fuses their contribution with the more essentialist 
thomist approach. This has been interpreted by some as an unjustified 
criticism of St Thomas but, in the lengthy and valuable notes to his text, 
Fr Johann makes clear that ‘the point here is simply that one cannot 
arrive at an adequate conception of the good, even in the philosophy of 
St Thomas solely by a study of those texts where he treats the question 
ex professo .. . Happily his thought does not rest within these limitations.’ 

Partly on account of its brevity, Fr Johann’s exposition is heavily 
technical. Several reviewers have taken the author to task for this and 
certainly the style is to be regretted in that it will inevitably restrict the 
book’s circulation. One should bear in mind however that the essay was 
written as a doctoral dissertation and so was not intended to be a popular 
work. Writers with a gift for popularization have an immensely valuable 
job to do but they surely have no legitimate quarrel with the specialized 


forms adopted by the thinkers whose conclusions they popularize. 
PETER LAWLER 


The Jesuits; A Self Portrait by Peter Lippert, translated by John Murray. 
Pp. 131 (Herder & Herder & Thomas Nelson) 12s. 6d. 


Tue contents of this small but very thoughtful book are probably better 
described by the title of the original German edition — Zur Psychologie 
des Jesuitenordens —than by that of the English translation. For Fr 
Lippert’s aim was to diagnose and describe the inner spirit and ideal 
of the Jesuit order, the ideal which, as he says, ‘provides a standard by 
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which the life and work of the Society and of its individual members _ 
can be measured at each moment of its historical development’. Such 
an ideal is the most intimate reality of a religious order, and it is only 
in its light that, for instance, the Constitutions themselves can be read 
without fear of misunderstanding. Of what this spiritual ideal is which 
the existing Society of Jesus strives to realise and embody the late Fr 
Lippert was well qualified to write. 5.5 

Fundamentally, he insists, the spiritual outlook of the Jesuit is not 
different from that of every Catholic, for it is centred on the living person 
of Christ. There is no peculiar Loyolan mystique. But ‘the figure of Jesus 
is so inexhaustibly rich that it cannot be wholly absorbed by any soul 
or any human organization’. Hence different aspects of the life, position 
and work of Christ have provided the inspiration for the various forms 
of the religious life. The emphasis of the Jesuit is on our Lord as the 
founder of God’s kingdom on earth, and he recognises a call that is 
essentially Pauline — the call to co-operate, by apostolic work, with the 
wholeheartedness of one who knows that he has been redeemed, in the 
building up of Christ in the souls of men. This Pauline vision St Ignatius 
expressed and transmitted primarily through the Spiritual Exercises, so 
that it is to them that we must go if we would understand the ideal of the 
Society; the Society itself St Ignatius conceived as a body of men inspired 
by this ideal, organised to carry it into effect. 

As Fr Lippert says, ‘there remains always a gulf between an ideal and 
its actualization’, but a body such as a religious order cannot be under- 
stood at all unless the ideal which it attempts to realise is grasped. On 
the other hand, once it is grasped a flood of new light is shed on all sides 
of its life and activity, and its various rules and practices can be seen for 
the first time in their true context. That is why this little book should 
prove so valuable to anyone who wishes to understand the Society of 
Jesus. 

Perhaps a word of caution should be added: this book is written in 
a somewhat abstract style which does not make for easy reading; the 
thought is dense and requires a definite effort of attention from the 
reader, but such an effort will, I think, be well rewarded. For the ideals 
of the different religious orders contribute to the riches of the Church 
as a whole. So far from being conflicting, they are complementary, and 
just as nothing could be more odious than an attempt to praise one at 
the expense of others so whatever can contribute to the growth of under- 
standing is of value. 

The book is admirably produced, and has a useful preface by Fr 
Martindale. RICHARD ACWORTH, S.J. 


The Emergence of Liberal Catholicism in America by Robert D. Cross 
(Harvard University Press, 1958). 


THIS book is the work of a non-Catholic, presumably Quaker, scholar. 
But he is throughout not only objective, scrupulously fair in his judge- 
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ments, untiring in research, as is proved by the enormous comprehensive- 
ness of his bibliographical references, but so sympathetic in his attitude 
that there is hardly anything which could not have been written by a 
Catholic of Liberal sympathies. Professor Cross, however, is mistaken 
in supposing that the Gallican liturgies abolished by nineteenth-century 
Ultramontanism were vernacular (6), or that the legend of the transference 
of the Holy House to Loretto originated in the nineteenth century (7). 
And however regrettable the outburst of anti-Protestant bigotry at the 
Vatican Council, for a true appreciation of its achievement the fact, 
not mentioned, that the definition was far more moderate than the Pope 
and his ultramontane supporters had desired, should be borne in mind. 
Used of Catholics, the undefinable term liberal may connote two 
tendencies, often no doubt allied but distinct. One of these is readiness 
to accept the results of scholarship and scientific research when they 
contradict or appear to contradict not indeed doctrines of faith, 
but what has been widely taken to be such. To this Liberalism Chapter 
VIII is devoted. But, as Professor Cross points out, at the period with 
which he is mainly concerned, the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
these problems were little felt by American Catholics. Liberalism may 
also be understood as adaptation by Catholics to the institutions, the 
political and economic principles and, more widely, the way of life 
produced by the nineteenth century and expressing itself in Liberalism. 
This book is mainly concerned with the attempt at such an adaptation 
undertaken by an influential section of American Catholics, endorsed 
and fostered by their most outstanding leaders — Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Keane, and Bishop Spalding, and supported 
by two religious orders, the Paulists founded by the convert Father 
Hecker and the Sulpicians. In particular these Liberals were convinced 
that the American separation of Church and State had proved more 
favourable to the exercise and well-being of the Catholic religion than the 
close interdependence of ecclesiastical and secular authority, which 
from its inception by Constantine’s conversion had led inevitably to 
alternating attempts by the State to rule the Church and by the Church 
to rule the State. And they desired to co-operate with their non-Catholic 
fellow citizens in all works of charity and social reform, temperance, 
for example, and public education. They were even prepared to participate 
in interdenominational gatherings. Cardinal Gibbons presided at a session 
of the Chicago Parliament of Religions. They were ready, too, to speak 
from Protestant platforms — Bishop Keane lectured in Harvard Chapel 
on Revealed Religion. No one however imitated the excessive accom- 
modation practised earlier by Bishop Cheverus of Boston ‘when he 
conducted a whole service in the Episcopalian Church, using the Book 
of Common Prayer’. The Paulist founder, Father Isaac Hecker, moreover 
hoped to give legitimate satisfaction to the one-sided Protestant emphasis 
on individual religion and initiative by stressing the traditional doctrine 
on which Father Baker insisted, of personal guidance by the Holy Spirit 
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in the Christian’s life and prayer. All this inevitably alarmed and antagon- | 
ised not only conservative American Catholics such as Bishop McQuaid 
of Rochester and Archbishop Corrigan of New York, but continental 
visitors, notably the Papal legate, Archbishop Satolli. And influential 
sections of the Catholic immigration, particularly the Germans, resisted 
incorporation into American life and struggled to maintain a national 

hetto. | 
' Unfortunately the majority of European Catholics lived under govern- 
ments more or less liberal in profession, who subjected the Church to 
spoliation, petty vexations and often as much persecution as was possible _ 
without too flagrant contradiction of liberal principles of religious 
toleration. And they witnessed the menacing growth of secularism. 
Inevitably, if unwisely, most Catholic leaders looked back with regret 
to the dominance and monopoly bestowed by governments of the ancient 
regime and were blind to the bondage with which the Church paid for 
the privileges she enjoyed. In France indeed a liberal and anticlerical state 
claimed and exercised the control of episcopal appointments which had 
been exercised by Catholic monarchs. Catholicsm was widely identified 
with a violent and bigotted conservatism. Even Leo XIII could not 
reconcile French Catholics to the Republic, and his own hankering for 
the lost temporal power drew him towards a conservative political 
attitude. 

In such an atmosphere the claims of the liberal American Catholic, 
that the constitution of his country and the principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence were in entire harmony with the Catholic 
religion and favourable to it, appeared a dangerous heresy. Pope Leo 
nevertheless for many years supported Gibbons, Ireland and their friends. 
Though like all men he had his prejudices and they were of a conservative 
colour, he did not allow them to blind him to facts brought to his notice. 
Indeed the story related by Professor Cross shows him as pre-eminently 
fitted to govern the Church at a time when currents were flowing strongly 
in opposite directions, and restraint and moderation were the most 
necessary virtues in her ruler. 

The hostility of Satolli and the American conservative bishops made: 
their impression at Rome, and the Pope began to fear that ‘excessive 
Americanism’ might dilute American Catholicism with un-Catholic 
principles and practice. A French admirer of American Catholicism, the 
Abbé Klein, has given us a detailed account of the episode, Americanism, 
a Phantom Heresy (Translation), prefaced with a glowing eulogy to a 
French translation of Hecker’s Life. A certain Abbé Maignen published 
a violent attack on Hecker in which, with the aid of statements torn from 
their context and misrepresented, he depicted Hecker’s theology as 
practically Quaker’, his apologetic as a denial ‘of the objective certainty 
of Catholic truth’. His book was published in Rome, sponsored by Mgr 
Lepridi, Master of the Sacred Palace. It is not, I think, altogether clear 
how far the Pope and his secretary, Rampolla, were implicated in this 
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decision. Leo’s trust in Gibbons, Ireland and Keane had been so far 
shaken that he published in 1899 an encyclical in which he denounced 
a so-called Americanism. The condemnation was directed against opinions 
which, as the Pope acknowledged, were not held by any member of the 
American hierarchy, an undue restriction of the scope of ecclesiastical 
authority and of direction in the life of prayer, an exaggerated insistence 
on natural at the expense of supernatural virtues, a distinction 
between so-called active and passive virtues to the detriment of the 
latter, disparagement of vows (not taken by the Paulists), attempts 
to win Protestants over by soft-pedalling the Catholic doctrines 
most distasteful to them. Intrigue and falsification had indeed produced 
one regrettable statement, that these errors were in fact taught by Fr 
Elliot’s Life of Hecker as Hecker’s opinions. Nevertheless the Life had 
not been condemned, and all suspect of Americanism had no difficulty 
in disavowing what they had never taught. Professor Cross’s account of 
the Encyclical is too summary, and misleading, inasmuch as he 
credits Hecker with having actually taught that the definition of Papal 
Infallibility increased the scope of individual initiative. For, as Father 
Elliot proved, he had insisted on unreserved obedience to ecclesiastical 
authority. May we then with Abbé Klein dismiss Americanism as ‘A 
Phantom Heresy’? Substantially we may. Nevertheless, as Professor 
Cross admits, particularly in reference to Archbishop Ireland, there was 
a tendency to an excessive accommodation, not indeed to American 
institutions but to the ethos of a society which gave full rein, and indeed 
encouragement, to a struggle for wealth too little restrained by moral 
scruples, and in which worldly success was widely regarded as a sign of 
divine approval. I do not suggest, nor does the author, that the Arch- 
bishop endorsed such views. But he does appear to have regarded the 
economic scene with too favourable an eye and to have overlooked its 
unchristian features. About this, however, the sole ‘Americanism’ worthy 
of censure, the Encyclical was silent. It was too elusive for definition. 
The book concludes with a brief sketch of American Liberal Catholicism 
in the Twentieth Century. I am sorry the writer has been unable to 
mention the recent institution at Harvard of a chair of Catholic studies 
inaugurated by the Catholic historian, Christopher Dawson. It would 


have delighted Cardinal Gibbons and his liberal colleagues. 
E. I. WATKIN 


| Christianity and Money by J. Leclerg. Pp. 126 (Burns Oates) 7s. 6d. 


Tue chief problem of Christianity and money seems to me to be how to 
get enough money without actually going to Hell — or how to cope 
with poverty without damning oneself in the process. Books are not 
really much help in what is essentially a practical and personal problem; 
I don’t find Professor Leclerq’s book an exception. Like many authors 
faced with impossible topics, he tends to exaggeration and truisms. On 
p. 37 he writes: ‘until the nineteenth century Christian thought has never 
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ceased to be centred on the communism of the first Christian community’. 
His chapter on St Thomas’s views — the best in the book — hardly 
bears this out. On p. 45 he writes: ‘we have come to regard poverty as 
involving a great many disadvantages’. Nor on practical points is he 
much help. If the reader is contemplating buying a refrigerator and is 
deterred by fear of sin, or having bought one is wondering whether he 
ought to mention it in confession, he will not find this book any use. 
For Professor Leclerq refrigerators are a delicate problem which ‘is 
usually insoluble when it arises from an isolated case. It can be solved 
only in the context of a general attitude towards life which holds firmly 
to spiritual values.’ Yes, but do we buy one or not? ft F 

But the chief objection I found to this book is its author’s horrid habit 
of having it both ways. We are given a stern reading of the Gospel story 
of the rich young man. The traditional, and to my mind sensible if not 
heroic, teaching, that this is a counsel of perfection, is rejected. Professor 
Leclerq thinks that the instruction to embrace poverty is a necessary 
and essential part of Christ’s teaching enjoined upon all. For a moment 
we seem to have a book published by Messrs Burns and Oates which is 
against money and for poverty. This is certainly bizarre, but the impression 
doesn’t last long. The distinctions start to slip in and soon we have a 
doctrine compared with which the teaching on counsels of perfection are 
positively savage. Poverty is not destitution — p. 46 — poverty is lack 
of luxuries, destitution, of necessities — and it is poverty not destitution 
which is enjoined. In any case the rich Christian should regret his riches, 
and since Christianity ‘is an attitude of mind’, this is enough. “The man 
who keeps his possessions out of sense of duty differs in the sight of 
God from the man who keeps them because he loves them’ (p. 49). And 
men, on Professor Leclerq’s showing, have a surprisingly expensive set 
of duties, to their station, family and so on. Provided one does not love 
money a feeling for keeping up with the neighbours is all right, p. 51 — 
and provided one is not a person of ‘neither breeding nor professional 
standing’. 

The book ends better than it begins, but is throughout marked by a 
failure to cope with Society as it is, and by the lack of a consistent, well- 
thought out, attitude to it. It is impossible to get a consistent account 
of the rightness or wrongness of the welfare state, for instance, out of 
this book. I think we may well save our seven and sixpences for some- 
thing more rewarding. ERIC JOHN 


Hellenism, A History of a Civilization by Arnold J. Toynbee (Home 
University Library). 


I suppose that this is the kind of book that one would expect from 
Professor Toynbee about Hellenism. It is learned, stimulating and 
original. Nevertheless, to one brought up to admire the Greeks and to 
enjoy their Literature and their Art, this book is a shock. A salutary 
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shock perhaps; one ought to guard against credulity and sentimentalism 
in estimating the achievement of Hellenism, but one ought surely to 
like the Greeks; I have the impression that Professor Toynbee does not. 
He regards them as failures both in politics and religion: ‘The fundamental 
defect of the city-states of the Hellenic world was that there were a number 
of them and not just one’. Given the geography of Greece and the Aegean 
basin, it is hard to see how there could have been ‘just one’. ‘Pericles’, 
we read, “was a gentlemanly and cultivated politician . . . but his leadership 
would not survive the calamity of mass unemployment’; and his policy 
was ultimately responsible for ‘the breakdown, decline and fall of Hellenic 
civilisation.’ 

The Greeks failed in religion, according to Professor Toynbee, because 
they were driven to man-worship by the inadequacy of the Olympian 
Pantheon as a proper object of worship. There is, of course, some truth 
in this verdict, but surely the author goes too far in his championship 
of pure religion when he speaks of ‘these upstart gods . . . a band of 
superhumanly potent but characteristically disreputable barbarians .. . 
who established themselves on Mount Olympus and domineered over 
the universe from this magnificent brigands’ eyrie’? The venom in such 
phrases is unworthy of a humanist; and if the author can write in these 
terms, remembering Athena and the sculptures of the Parthenon, he is 
not the man to write a short popular book on Hellenism for an audience 
that wants to understand the influence and the virtues of the ancient 
Greeks. 

In this mood Professor Toynbee becomes perverse: ‘Like the gentle 
Spartan martyr King Agis and the gentle Roman martyr aristocrat 
Tiberius Gracchus, Jesus had given his life for his people without even 
resorting to self-defence, but . . . Jesus was a child of the proletariat’. 
Again, ‘the finest flower of Athens was not a statue, building, or play, 
but a soul. Socrates was a monumental mason in the hoplite income 

OUpod 3 
One is not surprised to find comparatively little about the great achieve- 
ments of Greek Literature or Greek Art. Except for a passing reference 
to the Oresteia and the Antigone, half a page is given to Aeschylus and 
Sophocles together. There is nothing about the movement from the 
Hellenic to the Hellenistic age; the index has references to Marius and 
Vespasian, but none to Isocrates or Lucian. In fact the proportions of 
the whole book are curious: nearly one quarter is devoted to a compressed 
history of Rome, followed by a chapter on the Augustan Peace which 
includes as part of Hellenic Civilisation not only Imperial Rome but 
the Parthian Empire in Iran and Iraq and ‘the Kushan Empire astride 
the Hindu Kush in the Oxus Basin and north India’. 

Professor Toynbee has such vast knowledge of the ancient world and 


its ramifications that he cannot see the trees for the wood. 
J. T. CHRISTIE 
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Mora Vocis by Dom Daras. Pp. 105 (Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain) 
100 francs belges (franco). 

TuE expression mora vocis is familiar to all students of Gregorian Chant. 
It is to be found in the Preface of the Vatican Graduale and in various 
text-books of the Solesmes school, where it is translated as retard de la 
voix. It is taken to mean a vocal delay or pause given only to certain notes, 
and corresponds roughly to the rallentando of later music. But scholars 
have known for many years that in its original context (the Micrologus 
of Guido d’Arezzo) the expression has a somewhat different sense. Mgr 
Moissenet pointed this out as long ago as 1935 in the pages of La Musique 
d’Eglise, but the treatment was necessarily rather brief. Dom Daras now 
investigates the matter anew with painstaking and praiseworthy thorough- 
ness and full documentation. He begins with a study of the word vox, 
and, citing all the known texts in which the word occurs from Varro and 
Cicero down to the end of the Middle Ages, he shows conclusively that 
the grammarians, men of letters and musicians all normally used the 
word to signify a sound, either verbal or musical. For them vox was 
synonymous with sonus; it did not mean what we mean by ‘voice’. 

Mgr Moissenet maintained that the word mora had two meanings: 
(1) delay (as in Cicero’s moram facere creditoribus), and (2) length or 
duration (its more usual sense in medieval writings). As instances of this 
second meaning, he quoted St Leo’s description of the forty days after 
Easter as mora praesentiae corporalis, the line morasque noctis rumpimus 
from the Wednesday Matins hymn, and sui moras incolatus miro clausit 
ordine from the Pange lingua. Dom Daras, however, has studied the word 
in greater detail and presents the fruits of his researches with copious 
references and quotations. In Cicero, Fabius Quintilian and St Augustine 
mora means a silence or pause, a cessation of sound. St Augustine shows 
how measured morae may serve to complete the metres and also how 
silent pauses provide an effective ornament in skilled song. In Guido’s 
writings, however, mora is synonymous with fenor, and every vox or 
note has its precise tenor or metrical quantity. This idea Dom Daras 
traces back to its Greek origins, whence it passed into the Latin authors, 
Varro, Capella and his ninth-century commentator, Remy of Auxerre, 
and so on. 

The key to the traditional rhythm of the Gregorian Chant is to be 
found, so Dom Daras claims, in the writings of Guido, to whose life and 
work he devotes several pages. These writings he divides into three classes: 
(1) those generally accepted as authentic, (2) those which are probably 
authentic, and (3) those which are certainly not. He then proceeds to 
show, by liberal quotation, that Guido’s expression mora vocis means 
nothing more than the metrical quantity or measured length of a note, 
and that for Guido — as for all the medieval authors — the Chant was 
analogous to classical prosody in being constructed of short and long 
sounds. Every note had its proper length: tenor autem est mora un- 
juscuiusque vocis. The modern misinterpretation of mora vocis, as a special 
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pause or lengthening attributed only to certain privileged notes, was 
originally due to Dom Pothier, whose error (in Les Mélodies Grégoriennes) 
has been perpetuated by Dom Mocquereau and his followers. 

Dom Daras has rendered a signal service to students by this learned 
monograph. It is only in the final pages, where he attempts the applica- 
tion of his ideas, that I find it difficult to follow him. Here he transcribes, 
in the quadratic notation, the Alleluia jubilus for the first Sunday of 
Advent, first as in the Vatican Edition, then as interpreted by Dom 
Pothier, then according to Dom Mocquereau, and finally as he maintains 
Guido would have sung it. This last transcription admits no lengthenings 
anywhere, not even at cadences, so that it is only when two or more 
notes follow one another on the same degree that there is any suggestion 
of an interruption in the series of equal notes. In my opinion such an 
interpretation is at variance with all the literary evidence of the past 
(including that of Guido himself) and with the musical evidence of the 
manuscripts, and I do not see how it can be reconciled with Dom Daras’s 
own statement made earlier in the book: C’est donc une erreur de croire 
que toutes les notes du plain-chant sont d’égale durée ou que toutes valent 
un temps. En réalité, la note musicale grégorienne a la durée du son qu'elle 
représente. Ce sera le réle de 11 prosodie musicale de déterminer cette 
quantité des sons. Et la forme des notes dans la notation musicale gré- 
gorienne des éditions vaticanes ne sera d’aucun secours @ cet egard, car 
elle nindique pas leur durée (p. 53). Precisely. 

DOM GREGORY MURRAY 

The Seven Hills of the Dove. Poems by Scharmel Iris (Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston) $3.00. 
THE sponsors of this poet are a formidable and versatile trio, T. S. Eliot, 
G. B. Shaw and Padraic Colum, and the first of these musketeers says 
well that ‘for the richest country in the world not to welcome The Seven 
Hills of the Dove and his Seven Roman Sonnets, would be a sign of spiritual 
defeat’. These poems are not to be quaffed at a sitting, but sipped over a 
long period of time and lingered over like a good liqueur. Yeats once 
wrote a preface for this author — the only one he wrote for an American 
poet — and when one realizes that the poems are nearly all religious in 
theme and Catholic in feeling, one realizes that the compliment paid by 
Yeats was due to the superb technique of this original and discerning 
writer who always has something worth while to say in his poetry. Roman 
Salon describes a patrician Roman matron ‘having outlived her growing 
pains’, smug and content in her splendid isolation: 

‘It was for her the nightingale was made blind. 

Few there are who cannot take her measure. 

Lord pity her, and me, and all of humankind!’ 

We welcome this collection of poems which has been beautifully 
produced and echo the sentiments of Padraic Colum’s introduction: 
‘The poet of The Seven Hills of the Dove knows that the life related in 
the Gospels is living history. He is involved in it, absorbed by it.’ That 
is why he writes so well. DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 
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OUR LADY IN THE LITURGY 
by 
Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. 


This work is ideally suited to community reading in religious 
houses, or as a source of material for priests who are required 
to give sermons on our Lady at various times of the year. 
The author shows, in a manner that is prayerful and devoid of 
sentimentality, the important share our Lady has in the great 
Feasts of the Church, and also the wealth of spirituality to be 
found in her own particular feasts. There are also useful chapters 
on the Little Office of the B.V.M., and the Salve Regina. The 
whole work breathes an atmosphere of solid, unemotional 
devotion that we associate with Benedictine spirituality. 


Crown 8vo. xii plus 110 pp. Paper 7s. 6d. 
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